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-POSTAL ZONE RATES PROHIBITIVE 


Manufacturers and dealers in drugs and chemi- 
cals, taxed to the limit and’ suffering for want of 
essential crude materials, are ‘‘ doing their bit’’ with 
resignation, because through their trade papers and 
general periodicals they are able to keep in touch 
with the situation and feel the pulse of the Nation 
as the stream of information and intelligence bear- 
ing on the war comes throbbing through these ar- 
teries of publicity. They know others are suffer- 
ing, too, and are willing to bear their share of the 
burden. Now comes news of the threatened de- 
struction of the trade and periodical press of the 
zoontry by a tax law which was passed as a ‘‘rider’’ 
to ‘he War Revenue Act. 

This law increases the postal rate on magazines 
50 to 900 per cent., hitting hardest those periodi- 
cals ang trade papers with large national cireula- 
tion. Under the zone system it will cost ten cents 
a pound to deliver a trade paper in California, if 
published in New York, and New York publishers 
must increase subscription rates to Californian 
readers to meet the additional cost. 

The injustice of the system is so apparent that a 
bill has already been introduced to repeal the postl 
rate section of the Revenue act and readers, as well 
as publishers, are writing and telegraphing their 
Senators and Congressmen to support the bil? in- 
troduced by Senator Smoot for this purpose. A 
commission composed of Charles E. Hughes, for 
merly a Supreme Court Justice, A. Lawrence [ow- 
ell, president of Harvard, and Harry A. Wheeler, 
of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, reported 
adversely to the zone system saying they considered 
it impracticable. It is essential that the drug and 
chemical manufacturers of the country be kept 
fully informed of trade and market conditions in 
these times of rapid changes, and every citizen in 
each section must know the sentiment of the whole 
country on questions of public policy arising from 
day to day. Without information which comes 
to the manufacturer through his trade paper he 
is left entirely at sea ds regards prices, sources of 
supplies, transportation conditions and market de- 
tails necessary for the intelligent conduct of his 
business. Write or wire your Senator or Congress- 
man today urging him to support the Smoot bill 
and smooth the way for the distribution of neces- 
sary trade intelligence. 





HALIFAX DRUGGISTS NEED ASSISTANCE 

The explosion at Halifax caused a loss to drug- 
gists in stock, fixtures and glassware aggregating 
more than $50,000. Many drug stores were com- 
pletely destroyed and the stocks of goods buried in 
the ruins. Some of the druggists have lost every- 
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thing, the increased cost of pharmaceuticals hav- 
ing absorbed their capital during the war years. 

Manufacturers are coming to their relief with 
contributions to the Halifax Druggists Fund, un- 
dertaken by The Pharmaceutical Era, and of which 
Thos. A. Hedley, representing the National Drug 
and Chemical Co., of Montreal, is treasurer. All 
contributions will be acknowledged in- The Pharma- 
ceutical Era, and the January issue contains a full 
account of conditions necessitating the call. There 
will be no expenses charged against the fund, the 
entire amount going to the committee in charge of 
its distribution. It is expected that the drug trade 
will respond generously to the appeal. 

Prompt action is necessary in order to provide 
means for maintaining the health of the stricken 
people of Halifax and supplying medicines for those 
now ill. Checks should be made payable to Thos. 
A. Hedley, Treasurer, Halifax Druggists Fund, 3 
Park Place, New York. 





LOOPHOLE IN DYESTUFFS TARIFF 

The whole tariff on dyestuffs and intermediates 
requires intelligent revision, says a writer in this 
issue of DruG AND CHEMICAL MarKeEts. The pres- 
ent provision of 2% cents per pound on intermedi- 
ates and 5 cents per pound on dyestuffs, in addi- 
tion to the 15% and 30% ad valorem, is not ade- 
quate for proper protection against the inevitable 
attempt of the German color interests to regain 
control of this market when the war is over and 
normal conditions of trade are being re-established. 
Furthermore, the experience of the Deutschland 
shipment should make us alive to the danger of 
losing a considerable proportion of even the present 
rate of protection. That shipment showed us that 
it is possible to ship dyestuffs of a very high degree 
concentration, even as high as 400% or 500% as 
against an accepted trade standard. If the highly 
concentrated dye is honestly invoiced, which is 
another story, the 30% ad valorem duty would bear 
upon it in proper relation to its value, but the 
specific rate would not. 

It is clear that an increased rate of specific duty 
should be assessed. varying directly with the de- 
gree of concentration of the imported dye, in ad- 
dition to the ad valorem rate; an increase which 
would adjust itself automatically to the increased 
percentage of concentration. To do this effect- 
ively and justly, the Government must be in pos- 
session of a proper method of determining trade 
standards against which the concentrated importa- 
tions could be comparéd, and this is where the pro- 
posed standardization of American dyestuffs which 
is to be discussed at the forthcoming convention in 
January will find one of its chief fields for useful- 
ness. 

A method of trade standardization under which 
the domestic manufacturers can work, and against 
which they can standardize their own colors as they 
are produced, and which the Government can use 
for the purpose of regulating the assessments of 
duty against imported dyes, cannot fail to be of 
the utmost benefit, not only to the dyestuff industry 
itself, but of the color using interests and the public 
at large. 
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This will be only one of the features which the 
proposed dyestuffs association will be asked to eon. 
sider, but it is one which must be safeguarded jf 
we are to establish the dyestuff industry as ones 
the permanent assets of our industrial life. Speey. 
lative capital, attracted by the immense profits 
which are obtainable in the years of stress and tur. 
moil, has been, and is, willing to take a chance on 
quick returns, but that is not the kind of capital 
which creates new and permanent industries. When 
our legislators realize that the coal tar products 
industry is of prime importance to the industrial 
life of the nation and is not to be treated with 
suspicion and to be grudgingly given a degree of 
protection: against foreign competition which “has 
a string tied to it,’’ the prospect of the permanent 
establishment of the new industry will be more 
convincingly assured. 





TRADE REVIEWS BY TRADE AUTHORITIES 

It is always interesting to listen to an eye-witness 
of stirring events. The market conditions in 1917 
puzzled both manufacturers and dealers in drugs 
and chemicals and when a big factor te'ls of hap. 
penings, ‘‘all of which I saw and a part of which 
I was,’’ the trade gives attention. In the present 
issue of Drug & CHEMICAL MarKeEtTs there are many 
articles which will be read because of the experi- 
ences of leading firms during 1917 told for the first 
time in print. Many fluctuations are explained by 
the conditions therein described, and the metohds 
employed by the large interests in developing bus 
ness should be of value to others in the same lin 
who are making plans for the coming year. 

The great trade divisions covering heavy chemi- 
cals, dyestuffs, medicinal chemicals, botanicals, and 
the jobbing trade are handled by authorities in each 
line well known to manufacturers and dealer. 
Firms represented by contributions to this issue 
include Herman & Herman, The Heyden Chemical 
Works; Bush, Beach and Gent; The Chatfield Mfg. 
Co., of Cincinnati; E. Fougera & Co.; Roessl 
& Hasslacher; E. W. Drew & Co.; by H. Gardner 
McKerrow; ©. G. Weiscopf of the Charlotte Drug 
Company; H. R. Lathrop & Co.; P. E. Anderson 
& Co.; Madero Bros.; The Takamine Laboratory; 
The Logwood Products Company; Thurston & 
Braidich; Antoine Chiris & Co.; W.&S. Job & Co., 
New Jersey Zine Co.; Hoffman-La Roche, and 
others. The willingness with which they have re 
sponded while under great pressure of business 12 
the closing weeks of the year is greatly appreciated 
by the publishers and will prove interesting read- 
ing for the members of the trade. Articles receive 
too late for publication in this issue will appear 1 
the issue of Jan 9. 





SUBSTITUTE POISON SUGGESTED 

Paris green and arsenate of lead, used as poisons for 
leaf-chewing insects that attack crops, are scarce and cost- 
ly. Calcium arsenate is suggested as a substitute by H. F. 
Wilson, insect specialist at the University of Wisconsin. 
Experiments have demonstrated that it is suitable for 
checking pests like the cabbage worm, but its use is ad- 
vised only on vegetable crops, as it has been found injuft 
ous to fruit-tree foliage. 
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Diagram of Price Fluctuations in 1917 
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Skyrocket Movements of Alcohol and Morphine 














































» On (BASED ON MANUFACTURERS’ QUOTATION S) 

)1 

“ : In the average price table and chart appearing in heavy; citronella, ceylon; cloves, cans; copaiba; lemon, 
ucts this issue, the folloging commidities were considered in U .S. P.; mustard, natural; peppermint, tins; spearmint; 
trial arriving at the results: wintergreen, synthetic, U. S. P. 

with Medicinal Chemicals: Acetanilid, C. P.; alcohol, 188 Oils: Cod, Newfoundland; lard, No. 1; menhaden, 
e of proof; chloroform; glycerin, C. P.; calomel; morphine brown strained; neatsfoot, 20 degree C. T.; castor, No. 1, 
“has sulphate; quinine sulphate ; abls.; coconut, Ceylon, bbls. ; 
nent & sugar of milk; carbolic cottonseed, crude, f. o. b. 


mills; linseed, raw, car lots; 
olive, denatured; soya bean, 
Manchurian. 


nore acid. 
In examining the individ- 
ual pricesfor 1917, it will 


ES be seen that morphine and Alcohol: The figures and 
mess alcohol played the leading special. curve for this ma- 
117 £ role in the upward march terial have been inserted 
rugs of the price curve. From for comparison and also be- 
hap- $7.80 per ounce in January, cause of the sensational 


hich the price of morphine rose manner in which the price 


to $12.80 in December, an has risen. Figures up to 





a increase of 65%. Alcohol October 4th, 1917, are on a 
peri- went from $2.70 per gallon basis of $1.10 per proof 
“first to $5.30, 100% advance. gallon tax on beverage al- 
d by Heavy Chemicals: Potash cohol. After that time the 
‘ohds alum, lump; ammonia chief item in the new price 
busi- water, 26 degree; copper - is an additional internal 
line sulphate, 98,99% ; lead acet- revenue tax on $2.10 per 
ate, crude; acid muriatic, 18 proof gallon, bringing the 
hemi- degrees; acid, nitric, 36 de- total up to $3.20. 
and grees; saltpetre, granulated; All figures are averages 
“each caustic soda, 76% domestic; made up from prices ruling 
alers. sal soda; sodium nitrate, at the time specified, based 
issue technical. The average quo- on the bulk price unless 
mical tations are based on the otherwise specified. The 
Mfg. price of a hundred pounds unit of sale (pounds, 
ess}? in bulk. ounces, gallons, etc.) com- 
rdner Dyestuffs: Crudes and monly used has been taken 
Drug intermediates; aniline oil; as the standard for each ar- 
lerson anthracene (80%); benzol, ticle, i. e. morphine prices 
tory; C. P.; b-naphthol, technical; are taken as the price per 
on & p-nitraniline; o-nitrotoluol ; ounce, alcohol as the price 
& Co., P-nitrotoluol; 0-toluidine; per gallon, milk sugar as 
and P-toluidine;  toluol, com- the price per pound, sal 
ve Te- mercial, 90%, soda as the price per cwt., 
ess il Crude Drugs: Wild cher- Price-Changes in the Primary Markets etc. The table of average 
elated ty bark; witch hazel bark; prices printed below, gives 
read- cubeb berries, ordinary; lavender lowers, ordinary; the exact figures which are used in constructing the price 
ceived @ tragacanth, alpeppy, firsts; spearmint leaves, American; chart. These results of course do not include every ar- 
ear in aconite root, English; blood root; orris, florentine; snake ticle in each class but ten important and representative 
root, natural. substances from each. All the quotations given in the 
Essential Oils: Almond, bitter, cinnamon, ceylon, following table were furnished by leading manufacturers. 
ns for 1917 AVERAGE PRICES FOR DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 
me Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Change 
y H. F. Medicinal Chemicals .......+++++- $1.62 $1.59 $1.81 $1.83 $1.88 $1.89 $2.01 $2.08 $2.25 $2.24 $2.48 $2.51 55% 
;consin. Heavy SOMIGIAE: snes ssevencsaewes 8.17 7.75 7.95 8.18 8.17 -8.43 8.70 8.83 9.07 8.70 9.05 9.02 10% 
le for EI isssWpapckbup ceneurnnnases tA. 1. DO TE 08 1.03 1.02 9 1,00 98 1.03 1.05 13% 
is ad- MDIIEGGE 5545 <csecaceevesiesess .44 45 .47 50 49 49 -48 .49 .50 .50 51 0 12% 
per Essential Oils ss. escecesecee 6.61 6.65 6.66 6.74 7.00 7.11 7.27 7.0 7.60 7.66 7.96 7.92 19% 
injurr ch cintenshgs ria seniredemiiuaenire 70 73 .73 16 83 9 95 92 99 «6:10 1610.17 67% 





NS ose eiwind Gearon voceesy 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.80 3.05 3.05 3.00 4.10 4.H 4.30 5.25 5.30 77% 
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COST OF RAW MATERIALS INCREASES 
PRICE OF BENZOATES AND FORMALDEHYDE 


Manufacturers Find it Difficult to Obtain Toluol— 
Benzoate of Soda Fluctuates Between $1.50 and 
$8 per Pound—Salicylates Steadier. 





By GEORGE SIMON, of the Heyden Chemical Works 

In answer to your request for a few words .about the 
influences which have, during the year just ending, af- 
fected prices of such articles as we manufacture, I can 
only repeat what has been the experience of practically 
every manufacturer in this country. 

The higher prices for coal, labor and raw materials 
have, in a general way, had a tendency to increase the cost 
of manufactured articles. But, like all rules, also this 
one has had its exceptions. I will give you a short history 
covering three branches of our manufacture, which may 
be interesting to your readers. 


In formaldehyde, we have seen a steady advance of 
prices. On January 1, 1917, the product sold at 1lc per 
pound and in consequence of advances in the price of 
wood alcohol the manufacturers of formaldehyde were 
obliged to ask more from time to time for their product, 
until it reached 19c per pound during the last month of 
the year. 

To what extent the shortage and high cost of labor 
has been responsible for the advance in wood alcohol, we 
do not know, but we believe the increase was chiefly 
caused by the large demand and inadequacy of supplies. 


In spite of the heavy demand for formaldehyde all over 
the year 1917, there has been no appreciable shortage in 
supplies, and as many large dealers had contracts over 
the whole year at low prices, the second-hands were at 
times able to sell formaldehyde at less than the manu- 
facturers themselves could supply it for. 


In benzoate of soda the prices varied during the last 
year between $8.00 per pound as the high mark and $1.50 
per pound as the low mark. The highest prices prevailed 
in the beginning of the year and kept up until about May, 
when they gradually began to decline under pressure of 
strong competition. In October, the lowest mark of $1.50 
per pound was reached. This price rendered it impossible 
for some of the manufacturers to produce benzoate of 
soda to advantage and forced them to drop out of com- 
petition. A reaction set in and prices went up gradually 
until they have now reached about $3.00 per pound. 

Toluol is now obtainable for the manufacture of ben- 
zoate of soda only in very limited quantities and the 
future supplies of this preservative seem, therefore, to 
be in rather unsettled condition. 

In salicylates few changes in price have occurred dur- 
ing the whole year. The domestic quotations have ranged 
from 80c to 85c per pound for salicylic acid and from 
85c to 90c per pound for sodium salicylate, but manufac- 
turers who sold for export were able to realize consider- 
ably more for their products. 

The prices for salicylates are of course chiefly in- 
fluenced by the cost of phenol, which has advanced during 
the course of the year from 40c to 55c per pound, but 
other chemicals, caustic soda, sulphuric acid, etc., plaved 
also an important part in bringing up the cost of manu- 
facture of salicylates. Nevertheless, manufacturers found 
it possible to maintain their prices with only slight changes. 

The difficulties for all manufacturers of chemicals in 
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providing for their raw materials have considerably jn- 
creased during the last few months. Railroad embargoes 
and delays in transportation have made the supplies very 
uncertain and also short, so that stocks of raw materials, 
particularly coal, are now considerably below the normal 
in many chemical factories. 

There is, however, no immediate danger of serioys 
shortage in the most important materials needed in our 
manufacture, and we are looking, therefore, to the coming 
year with confident expectation that we shall be able to 
take care of the requirements of our customers, and to 


supply them with sufficient quantities of the goods which ‘) 


we manufacture, the same as we have done in the past 
year. 





Must Pay More for Naphthalene 


By THE CHATFIELD MFG. CO., Cincinnati 


With the importance that naphthalene has assumed in 
our chemical industry a brief account of the market con- 
ditions during the year 1917 and an attempt to foresee 
conditions during the coming year will prove interesting 
to consumers. In reviewing the situation for the present 
year, we find that at no time did naphthalene flakes sell 
for less than 9c spot. Balls in the early winter sold as 
low as 9c but did not again reach so low a price even 
during the summer months when the demand for them 
ordinarily is very small. 

The demand for crystals by the dye manufacturers has 
been very great indeed and to a large extent accounts for 
the market price remaining high throughout the year even 
after the normal ball season was over. Buying short on 
balls during 1916 caused a heavy demand for them in 
1917-and they sold for 13c to 14c as late as June, a time 
when the demand for balls is ordinarily light. 


The cost of manufacture has also increased greatly. Ad- 
vances in raw materials, fuel and labor are responsible 
for the increased cost. The big advance in the price of 
fuel has had a decided effect in the cost of production 
of naphthalene. As a result of the scarcity and high 
price of coal and petroleum oils, much tar is being burned 
as fuel, thus curtailing the supply of tar available for 
distillation. Not only has the supply been thus decreased, 
but the cost to the distiller has sharply advanced on at- 
count of the high prices paid by the users of tar as 4 
fuel. Next in importance is the price of the fuel used 
direct in the distillation. This of course, is quite a large 
factor in recovering the products of coal tar. The cost 
of labor has also influenced the market. 


From all indications the price of naphthalene in 1918 
will be very much higher than during the present year. 
The tendency has been steadily upward and during the » 
ball season of 1918 prices no doubt will reach a very high 
figure. 

The demand from the dye industries is large and stead- 
ily increasing. Large stocks of balls are not at hand be 
cause of the great demand and the high prices offered 
during the winter and spring of this year when 13c to 
14c was paid. The future demand from this source is 
sure to be larger. In addition to the high cost of pro 
duction there are other reasons why the output of naph- 
thalene is likely to be greatly decreased during 1918, prit- 
cipal of which is the lessened amount of coal tar available, 



























owing to its use as fuel during the coal shortage. 
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Standardization of Dyestuffs 





Work Before the National Association Outlined 





By H. GARDNER McKERROW 


The movement which has been initiated for a meeting 
of the aniline dyestuff manufacturers and dealers in this 
country, and which is to be held in Rumford Hall, The 
Chemists Club, 50 East 41st street, New York City, on 
January 22nd and 23rd next, has met with very hearty 
response. Upwards of two hundred companies and in- 
dividuals have expressed their intention of being present 
to take part in the proceedings and among these are the 
largest interests in the country. The United States Gov- 
ernment is taking an active interest in this movement and 
will have several representatives present from the differ- 
ent Governmental Departments interested in such matters. 

The initial idea is to establish a National Dyestuffs 
Association which will fulfill the same relation towards 
the dyestuff industry as is filled by the various cotton 
and woolen and other trade associations to their respective 
industries. 

One of the principal objects of the association will be 
to regulate various matters which are of vital import to 
the industry as a whole, such as the standardization of 
colors, tariff questions, arbitration of disputes, protection 
of contracts and any other matters which properly come 
within the functions of a trade association. 

The dyestuff industry, is, as is well known, in its in- 
fancy, and so far, its interests have not been consolidated 
in a single body which would be representative of the 
industry as a whole. There have been two or three dom- 
inating factors and a large number of small interests 
with no relation to one another and without anything in 
the nature of organized cohesion. 

It seems as if the right time to effect such a central 
organization is when the industry is in the process of 
being born; it is then that the fundamental basis of its 
ultimate control can be established in such a way as to 
automatically adjust itself to its future growth. 


Necessity for System 

As regards standardization, the difficulty under which 
the new industry is now working is that every maker, 
if he has any standard at all, has his own, and this bears 
no relation either as regards the tinctorial value of the 
colors offered or the price to the products of other manu- 
facturers. It is universally admitted that if it is possible 
to devise a proper system of standardization against which 
all colors may be tested as they are produced, it would 
be of vast value to the industry, not only in the interests 
of the dyestuff manufacturers, but in that of the con- 
sumers in the various color using industries. 

Furthermore, under the phraseology of the present tar- 
iff on dyestuffs, it is essential to the Government that 
there should be some form of standardization. On this 
latter point, it may be pointed out that dyestuffs carry 
an ad valorem duty of 30% and in addition, a specific 
duty of 5c per lb. The experience of the dyestuff ship- 
ment from Germany which came in by the Deutschland, 
however, reveals a possibility of danger which is not 
8enerally appreciated. For instance, the Deutschland 
brought in dyestuffs of a highly concentrated character, 
scme of them being four and five times the concentration 


of ordinary trade standards. Now, under the present 
tariff, a dyestuff which might be retailed for 20c per lb. 
in normal times, would carry an ad valorem rate of duty 
of 30% or 6c per lb., and in addition to this, there would 
be the specific rate of 5c per lb., making a total of 3lc 
per lb. If, however, this dyestuff was imported in a five 
times concentrated form, and assuming that it was hon- 
estly invoiced—which is another story—it would be in- 
voiced at $1.00, carrying a 30% ad valorem, making $1.30, 
but it would pay no more specific rate per pound than the 
unconcentrated dye or 5c per lb., making a total of $1.35. 
This figure, divided by five to bring it down to the same 
basis as the unconcentrated dye, would admit this material 
at 27c per lb., instead of 3lc. It is thus clear that the 
tariff will have to be arranged on a basis which will 
automatically adjust itself to concentrated qualities of 
dyes, providing for an increased specific rate according to 
the degree of concentration. It is further clear that in 
order to enable the Government to properly assess this 
increased specific rate, there must be a starting point, or, 
in other words, a definite trade standard against which 
concentrated dyes can be compared. This is simply one 
of the uses of a definite standard. 


Usefulness of Standards 


As regards the consuming trades, the usefulness of 
trade standards is evident. If a purchaser knows the 
exact relation of an offering as against an authoritative 
trade standard, approved and fixed by a National associa- 
tion representing the industry as a whole, he would be 
making his purchase with his eyes open and would know 
exactly the relative value of the offering as against the 
price asked. 

It is not suggested that the trade standards as definitely 
passed upon by the National Dyestuff Association should 
necessarily represent the very highest type of colors pro- 
duced, but a workable standard which would be within 
the reach of all manufacturers honestly endeavoring to 
produce reliable goods. It is quite possible that some 
offerings may run 10% or 20% higher than this fixed 
standard, in which case the material might be worth 
relatively more money, while other offerings might be 
10% or 20% below the trade standard, in which case the 
manufacturer would be entitled to the value represented 
by his material, or would be impelled to improve his 
methods of production so as to reach the trade standard. 

No attempt has been made to do more than suggest the 
outline on which the question of standardization can be 
approached, and it is expected that a fairly representative 
meeting of the dyestuff manufacturers will bring out a 
number of valuable suggestions from which the final form 
can be evolved. 


With regard to the arbitration of disputes, it is hardly 
necessary to say anything as the benefit of this is self- 


evident. Ninety-five per cent. of the disputes which arise 
in relation to dyestuffs develop on the score of quality. 
Claims are made that deliveries are not equal to sample 
submitted, or that deliveries are not the same quality as 
previous deliveries. Some of these claims are made hon- 
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estly and in good faith; some are not made honestly 
and are nothing more than attempts to obtain dis- 
counts or to meet the conditions of a falling market. At 
present, the only way of adjusting these is through process 
of law, and it has been said that there are upwards of 
two thousand disputed cases now pending on dyestuffs 
and dyeing material before the courts of New York alone, 
and that the dockets are anywhere from one to three 
years behind in the adjusting of these disputes. If the 
two parties to a dispute know that there is an authoritative 
central organization to which the respective merits of the 
dispute can be submitted with the knowledge that the 
claims will be quickly and authoritatively settled, a vast 
amount of time and expense will be saved, not only to 
the dyestuff dealer but to the consumer. 

Of course, this all predicates the establishment of a 
bureau of standardization under the aegis of the National 
Dyestuffs Association which will be composed of business 
men and chemists who would be absolutely impartial, and, 
like Caesar’s wife “above reproach,” and whose operations 
would be entirely confidential. It is not to be believed, 
however, that such a body could not be organized 
from the ranks of the dyestuff industry; the outlook for 
the industry would be dark indeed if it should prove to 
be impossible. This again, as regards the detailed manner 
of carrying out, is something which will be left to the 
good sense and tactful judgment of the gentlemen taking 
part in the Conference. 

The same body could very properly be invested with an 
adjudicating pewer as regards the protection of contracts. 
This is a question which is going to be of vital and wide- 
spread interest when conditions begin to attain normality, 
even if it has not become an active factor in the business 
as yet. 


When Contracts are not Contracts 

In the panic-stricken times of 1915 and 1916, the color 
consuming industries were willing to sign contracts at 
almost any price, some of these contracts running for 
periods of two and three years from that date. Now a 
contract is not a contract unless it is equally binding 
on all parties thereto, and the difficulty is that a great 
many contracting parties only desire to be bound by a 
contract while it still operates in their favor. As soon 
as the market falls and prices range lower, they are apt 
to demand to be released altogether from the contract 
or to have it adjusted so as to correspond with the new 
conditions. Where the manufacturer can do this with- 
out loss to himself by reason of his ability to buy his raw 
materials at lower cost, it is undoubtedly commercial 
wisdom for him to do so; where, however, the manu- 
facturer has committed himself in good faith to other 
contracts on kis part for raw materials, to which he is 
compelled to adhere, a breach of contract on the part of 
his customer at once works manifest injustice to him. 

If, therefore, there is a central authoritative board in 
which both the dyestuff manufacturers and the consumers 
have confidence, to which the merits of such a dispute 
as regards contracts could be submitted, shorn of endless 
litigation and limitless expense, it would be of unquestion- 
able value to all parties, and its decisions, besides being 
rendered with reasonable promptness, would necessarily 
be based on commercial considerations of equity, rather 
than on the abstruse and mystifying constructions of law. 

The above are simply suggested outlines to which the 
proposed Convention in January next will be asked to 
devote its attention. 
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The year 1917 has seen a very different development of 
the dyestuff situation than was to be expected in the 
previous year. While recognizing the limitations which 
must necessarily bear upon the industry there is every 
reason for gratification at the progress made by American 
chemists and dyestuff manufacturers. In less than three 
years America has worked out from a position of abso- 
lute dependence upon foreign sources of supply for her 
color requirements to one of substantial independence, at 
all events, as far as the more ordinary and commonly 
used colors are concerned. 

There has been a great deal of misleading information 
given out by the daily press, however, and it must not 
be supposed that the entire battle is won and that any and 
all colors formerly supplied by Germany are now made 
and offered by American manufacturers. There are many 
of the more fancy and more complicated colors still to 
come and it may be that the trade conditions will be such 
that these will not be undertaken by the domestic manu- 
facturers for some time to come, if at all. 


Must Mix Brains With Dyes 


While the manufacture of aniline dyes is a matter of 
chemical formulae, it should be appreciated that it is not 
simply a question of stirring something up in a kettle, 
with or without an application of heat, but that there are 
reactions, and combinations of reactions, manipulations of 
temperatures, and conditions of crystallization and precipi- 
tation, which have to be cognized and calculated, and that, 
given a formula, it requires brains and time to express 
that formula in manufactured goods. 

The daily press has recently been exploiting certain 
statistics, apparently obtained from Government reports 
showing that America is now exporting dyes to foreign 
countries in substantial quantities, the inference being that 
we are now not only supplying the needs of our own color 
using industries but actually have a surplus which is 
available for export. This is an erroneous and a mis- 
chievous impression to create, and is liable to develop a 
degree of complacency which is not justified by the actual 
conditions. 

There is now invested in the manufacture of coal tar 
products, including crudes, intermediates and dyestuffs, 
upwards of $200,000,000, and there are upwards of two 
hundred concerns engaged in the manufaeture of these 
commodities, of which half are making coal tar colors. 

How far these will remain in the business when normal 
conditions shall have been restored, and when the elimina- 
tion of fictitious values shall give the battle to those 
whose economic organization will permit of the lowest 
cost of production, and the largest percentage of yield, 
is something which “is on the knees of the gods,” but it 
is a safe guess that there will not be as many engaged 
in these industries then as there are now. 

At present, there are a few very large and very wealthy 
factors, who may be expected to develop on lines of ef- 
fectiveness as regards cost of production, volume of out- 
put and economy of distribution in accordance with 
modern industrial practice; and a large number of small, 
inadequately equipped and insufficiently capitalized con- 
cerns, whose future is necessarily somewhat problematical. 

In so far as these small companies devote themselves 
to specializations, to the production of very limited lines 
of colors, reducing the costs of production to the lowest 
possible point, and raising the percentage of yield to the 
highest possible point, a continued and profitable outlook 
is available. 
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EXPORT TRADE IN DYES AND CHEMICALS 





Manufacturers Feel Necessity for Reducing Cost of 
Production to Meet Unusual Conditions in Foreign 
Commerce—Methods Adopted by Herman & Herman 

By J. F. WISCHHUSEN, 
Assistant to the President of Herman & Herman, Inc. 


The dyestuff and chemical business, as far as Herman 
& Herman, Inc., is concerned, during the year 1917, has 
not been accompanied with fluctuations such as have 
marked the salient features of the business during the 
first few years of the war. Nevertheless, the year 1917 
has to us been one full of extremely absorbent interest 
in that the expansion of trade in our products required 
not as formerly, merely good luck in new enterprises, 
but an intensified study of a number of economic and 
commercial problems both at home and abroad. 

At home the problems of a lower cost of production, of 
improvement in quality, economy in packing and handling, 
expediting in shipping, all simultaneously have taxed the 
capacity for resourcefulness and ingenuity of the execu- 
tives in charge of the various departments in our or- 
ganization. 

In the foreign field the main problems, namely, of trans- 
portation and finance, have been and are still such, that the 
knowledge and foresight of only the most able and ex- 
perienced business men have succeeded in gaining from 
the opportunities that have presented themselves, benefits 
which were commensurate with the efforts and calculations 
that were required. We have been fortunate in having 
connected with us, or secured for our organization, execu- 
tives possessing qualities which the exigencies of the situ- 
ation demanded from them. A proper co-operation: as 
well as the co-ordination among them have rendered 
possible the extraordinary expansion in our business, the 
volume of which increased from $250,000 during the month 
of January last to $750,000 during the month of November. 

In the course of the year, the steady increase not only 
in the cost of raw materials, but also in the cost of labor, 
has to a great extent been offset by a satisfactory in- 
crease in yield and the reduction in overhead expenses. 
\The following comparative figures will prove to be of 
interest, viz: 


Increase of raw materials has ranged from 10% 
to 50% averaging about 30%. 

Increase in the cost of labor from 25% to 30%. 

Increase in yield of finished product 20%. 

Reduction in overhead expenses 50% to 75%. 

The scarcity in many raw materials or intermediates, 
has made itself especially felt in the manufacture of ani- 
line colors, as well as pharmaceuticals derived from coal- 
tar, because the identical materials have been required 
for the manufacture of munitions for which purpose they 
have been requisitioned by the Government. 

Nevertheless, it is gratifying to note that in general we 
have been in a position to lower the prices for our colors, 
and to materially add to the list of shades now made by 
us. The number of colors manufactured by us at the be- 
ginning of the year was 22. It has now been increased 
to 75. 

The policy of our business has, since its inception, been 
exclusively to market American coal-tar products, aniline 
colors and pharmaceuticals, in foreign countries. This pol- 
icy was laid down originally by our President, Mr. David 
L. Herman, who we think was the first in America to go 
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into the export business of American dyestuffs, with the 
thoroughness that is absolutely necessary if German com- 
petition is to be successfully met. The result of this 
pioneer enterprise has been most gratifying. 

Of the nearly $1,200,000 worth of American made colors 
exported from this country during the first quarter of 
our country’s fiscal year, over 50% was handled by 
Herman & Herman, Inc. Whilst England and France 
have taken the largest quantities of American made dyes 
represented by the above figure, markets in Spain, South 
America and the Far East, have made a very satisfactory 
showing. In the three last mentioned territories, sales 
have been with the actual consumers, whereas, France and 
particularly England—have bought dyestuffs in this coun- 
try with the object of re-exporting a large share of it 
to their customers in other countries. It is therefore 
quite natural that more attention has been devoted by us 
to the markets where the consuming industries have been 
the purchasers from us. This we consider the proper 
method of entrenchment to face German competition after 
the war. 


Special efforts have proven necessary in order to obtain 
benefits from the Russian market. Unlike other firms 
who have sent representatives to Russia to study condi- 
tions, this company has delivered merchandise into Russia 
without having obtained previous orders and then sold 
the same on the spot. The innumerable difficulties con- 
nected with the effecting of shipments to Russia, and the 
actual delivery of the merchandise to the industrial centers 
in the heart of Russia have been successfully overcome. 
In most other countries, opportunities for the sale of 
American goods have been exceptionally favorable. Spain 
is about the only country in which labor unrests have dur- 
ing the summer months interfered temporarily with busi- 
ness. 





Progress on the Pacific Coast 





By F. H. BEACH, of Bush, Beach & Gent, Inc. 


During the first quarter of the year business was slack 
and prices weak owing to the shock which the market 
received in December of 1916, from the first efforts of 
Germany to start peace negotiations. 

In the Spring, business and prices both braced up. This 
was principally due to the fact that foreign markets were 
compelled to come more and more to this country for 
their supplies, because Great Britain especially, was sac- 
rificing business to the more efficient carrying on of 
the war and was even cutting off export trade to their 
own head markets such as India and Australia. 

The last quarter of the year, business and prices have 
gone back, owing largely to restrictions placed by, the 
Government on exports. 

In the West, the Great Western Electro Chemical Co., 
for whom we act as agents, have developed at a remark- 
able rate and their products are being distributed not only 
over the Pacific Coast territory but to the Far East. 
Like all other manufacturers, they have had labor trouble, 
principally caused by the machinations of the I. W. W., 
but in spite of these, they have made tremendous progress. 
This plant is under the direct supervision of our presi- 
dent, John F. Bush, and it is largely to his ability for 
organization ard his ability to inspire the men under him 
to accomplish the impossible, that this progress is due. 
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Newfoundland Oil in Demand 


By ROBERT BADCOCK 
Treasurer of W. & S. Job & Co., Inc. 

The cod liver oil market has been nominal for many 
months and no change of note in quotations is recorded 
since the first of the year. Norwegian oil, which always 
had a preference in this market at high prices, has had 
to give way to oil made in Newfoundland, caused by the 
fact that supplies from Norway were practically unob- 
tainable. This condition gave the Newfoundland manu- 
facturers a big field and an unusual opportunity to mar- 
ket their oil, which resulted in their making a greater 
effort towards refining oil that would equal the Nor- 
wegian, and in this respect some have been successful; 
consequently, the production in Newfoundland has in- 
creased, in fact, more than doubled the previous year. 

The range of prices has been from $65 to $80 per barrel 
from first hands. Present indications point to higher 
prices—the heavy buying season is with us, the demand ex- 
ceptionally good, both foreign and domestic, and round 
lots have been sold for early delivery. Late reports are 
that large purchases have been made in United Kingdom 
and United States to cover the early part of 1918 and a 
scarcity now prevails on futures. These conditions, no 
doubt, will cause a sharp advance. 

The cost of crude oil has increased and freight rates 
are about to be advanced, added to which is the difficulty 
of securing tinplate to assure a supply of barrels, which 
may result in manufacturers being obliged to resort to 
shipments in new oak barrels before the present season 
closes. 

The direct exports from Newfoundland in imperial 
gallons from April 1st to October 25th, 1917, were as 
follows: 

Canada 21,114 
United States 54,619 
England 75,871 
New Zealand 3,150 
Bermuda 50 
Australia 200 
South Africa 375 
South America 1,173 

250 

From this will be seen that quite contrary to expecta- 
tions, England has been the largest purchaser. This is 
important when the fact is taken into consideration that 
the manufacture of Norwegian oil was handled solely 
by them and little, if any, exported to the United States 
or Canada. 





Norwegian Oil Production Short 


By EDWARD P. HALS 

The production of Norwegian medicinal steamed cod 
liver oil during 1917 was considerably smaller than the 
quantities manufactured in 1915 and 1916. In 1915, more 
than 53,000 hectoliters were produced; in 1916, the total 
was about 60,000 hectoliters while in 1917 this production 
fell away to 37,000 hectoliters. Of these quantities the 
amount exported from Norway was in proportion to the 
production. In 1915, there were 112,800 barrels shipped 
out of the country; in 1916, less than half of the amount 
of the previous year was exported, 54,700 barrels being 
the total. 

The first half of 1917 saw a still lower figure, 8,300 


barrels, and basing the exportations of the last six months 
on an estimate of 10,000 barrels, the yearly total Probably 
amounted to only 18,300 barrels, one third of the 1916 
figure. 

Of the total Norwegian exports of cod liver oil, New 
York has received’ an average of 2,800 barrels per year, 
the exact quantity being 3,000 for 1915; 2,800 barrels for 
1916, and 2,600 barrels for 1917. It is estimated that at 
the end of 1917 Norway’s reserve stock of cod liver ojj 
was about 9,000 barrels of the refined medicinal product. 

The Norwegian Government has fixed a price of $80 
to $85 per barrel on refined cod liver oil, f. 0. b. Nor- 
wegian ports. The price of this product has held very 
steady, during the entire year, at $115@$125 per barrel 
for the medicinal oil in the New York market. This is in 
contrast to fluctuations between $75 and $175 per barrel 
which marked the wild market conditions of 1915 and 
1916 and is held to be directly due to Government price 
regulation in Norway. 





Effect of War on Essential Oijs 


By R. G. CALLMEYER, of Antoine Chiris Co. 

During 1917, the essential oils industry witnessed a 
wider range of high prices than at any period since the 
beginning of the war. Our reports from the producing 
centers in various parts of the world do not offer much 
encouragement as regards future prospects for a reduc- 
tion in prices. 

In attempting to analyze present conditions or in en- 
deavoring to make calculations based upon future consid- 
erations and possibilities we must not be unmindful of the 
decidedly unsatisfactory barometer we have had at our 
disposal to guide us. Had we been permitted the privilege 
during the year of looking into the future with any degree 
of accuracy, the better would be our ability to indulge 
in an intelligent retrospective of the events and causes 
associated with the perfumery raw materials business. 

The existing abnormal and world-disturbing conditions 
directly traceable to the war must be held responsible for 
this unfortunate situation. 

The difficulties surrounding shipments have added an 
unfortunate aspect to the whole situation and we cannot 
look forward to any improvements in this regard until 
the position of shipping becomes definitely clarified. 

That a few imported products—notably the Italian oils 
—failed to keep pace with the prevailing high prices gov- 
erning the general list was not altogether due to the de- 
creased consumption abroad since the fluctuations in ex- 
change exercised a decided influence. Whether these oils 
are likely to suffer a further decline in prices must be 
left entirely to speculation and to future events. 

Conditions in Europe have stimulated the manufactur- 
ing of many essential oils and synthetic aromatic chemi- 
cal products in the United States and their present and 
future commercial possibilities are already quite well as- 
sured. 

Consumers of our products should be prepared to mett 
the continuation of abnormally high prices although the 
progress being made by domestic manufacturers is an 
encouraging omen and in this respect our company has 
endeavored to consider the present as well as the future. 





Exports of logwood from Jamaica to the United States 
for the third quarter of 1917 were valued at $114,8%, 
against $496,120 in the same time last year. 
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War Demand for Heavy Chemicals. 





Government's Requirements Kept Prices Firm in 1917 





The year 1917 was an eventful one in the New York 
heavy chemical market. Early in January a feeling of 
optimism was expressed on every hand as exceptionally 
large orders had been placed and many of the larger pro- 
ducers immediately increased their output in anticipation 
of the biggest year that had ever been known in the 
American chemical industry. Business started off with 
a rush, every indication pointing to a material advance in 
practically all the important items in the general list. 
During the first week of January, 1917, there was a 
stringency in the spot supplies of a number of heavy 
chemicals, especially acids, and with a large number of 
inquiries in hand holders advanced prices. 

But the large business failed to materialize and the 
middle of the month found the market on a downward 
trend, with practically all chemicals offered on spot neg- 
lected by consumers. Buyers, at this time took advantage 
of the situation and met the sacrifices with still lower 
bids, which caused a general weakening. Prices continued 
to sag during January. Although, technically, the chemi- 
cal situation was one of firmness the market was affected 
by external influences such as peace talk and prices con- 
tinued to decline. In nearly all items, sales were recorded 
at less than recognized market quotations. 

On January 31, 1917, prices were still on the decline and 
the market was weaker than it had been for some time. 
This condition was brought about largely because the 
idea of peace had become more deeply rooted in the minds 
of business men, and the speculative element became a 
potent factor in the trade. The first week in February 
witnessed the lowest level that heavy chemicals had reached 
in a number of. years, and purchases were restricted to 
actual needs. The diplomatic crisis with Germany had 
at that time drawn this country to the edge of the 
European maelstrom and caused a condition of feverish 
excitement in chemical circles. 


Prices Lowest in February 
In presenting the price changes for the year, the follow- 
ing important heavy chemicals will be used as examples, 
starting with the prices prevailing during the first week 
of February when these products reached their lowest 


‘level: 


Potassium lump alum, 634c¢ a pound. 

Ammonia water, 26 degree, 6¢@6%4c a pound. 

Copper sulphate, 98-99 per cent., 10c a pound. 

Acetate of lead, 114%c a pound. 

Muriatic acid, 18 degree, 134c@1%c a pound. 

Nitric acid, 36 degree, 434c@5c a pound. 

Saltpetre, granulated, 3lc a pound. 

Caustic soda, 76 per cent., 4%c@4%c a pound. 

Nitrate of soda, technical, 34%4c@3%4c a pound. 

Bleaching powder, 35 per cent., 41%4c@6c a pound. 

Sulphuric acid, 66 degree, $26@$30 a ton. 

Soda ash, 58 per cent., in bags, 234c@3c a pound. 

By the middle of February the market became more 
settled and the call for spot goods had greatly increased. 
During the lull there had not been any great accumula- 
tion of supplies and a number of the largest producers 


had curtailed their output. Although there was consider- 
able war talk, the demand improved and prices advanced. 
The improvement was gradual, but steady, and by the 
early part of March the general condition was more satis- 
factory to holders. Although there was a firmer tone 
all along the line, the most pronounced price advance 
was in caustic soda and soda ash. It was at this time 
that consumers were beginning to pay close attention to 
these two chemicals. All during March, the upward trend 
of prices continued, as there was an unusually heavy de- 
mand for all heavy chemicals from domestic and foreign 
consumers alike. At that time the prediction was made 
in the trade that the advance would continue on all of 
the important items as governmental activities in pre- 
paredness plaas were then in actual operation and the first 
week in April witnessed a steady and firm tone prevailing 
on all heavy chemicals in the New York market. 

During April, a steady and firm tone was noted on 
practically all chemicals. There was much speculation 
among holders of supplies during the first of the month 
which was due chiefly to the uncertainty of international 
conditions. But irrespective of the price fluctuations the 
market settled back to about the same condition that 
was noted the last of March. About this time one of 
the largest manufacturers of heavy chemicals summed up 
the situation as follows: 

“There is always a lull before a storm and the quiet 
condition for the week is not surprising in view of the 
unsettled condition in international affairs.” 

True to this prediction the following week found prices. 
gradually advancing on caustic soda, bleaching powder and 
soda ash, and with a heavy inquiry many were anticipat- 
ing a material advance on saltpetre and nitrate of soda, 
but expectations failed to materialize and the middle of 
April found manufacturers and dealers awaiting develop- 
ments, with a number of withdrawals of spot goods from 
the open market. Orders were being placed heavily for 
spot caustic soda and because of the light spot supplies 
at that time a number of orders were going unfilled. At 
the same time, manufacturers were beginning to advance 
the price on practically all heavy acids. About this time 
the Government was placing large orders for a number 
of items in the general list, and because manufacturers 
were reluctant to quote freely on spot, nominal quotations 
were heard. 


Upward Trend in May 


In the latter part of April, sellers were holding the bulk 
of their spot stocks for Government needs, as it was 
more evident that large orders would be placed from 
Washington. At the same time considerable export busi- 
ness to Europe was shut off and shipments to foreign 
countries were shifted chiefly to South America. The 
inquiry was heavy and there was additional strength to 
the undertone of the market, but prices did not fluctuate 
materially, and it was not until the early part of May that 
prices started on their upward trend. Early in May, com- 
petition was unusually keen among holders of spot stocks, 
and a number of speculators entered the market to take 
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advantage of the expected advance in prices. Changes 
were frequent and in many cases violent, with the tendency 
always upward. When prices began to climb again, quo- 
tations were as follows: 

Potassium lump alum, 4%4c@4%4c a pound. 

Ammonia water, 26 degree, 6c¢@6%c a pound. 

Copper sulphate, 98-99 per cent., 944c@934c a pound. 

Acetate of lead, 12%c a pound. 

Muriatic acid, 18 degree, 13gc a pound. 

Nitric acid, 36 degree, 534c¢@63%4c a pound. 

Saltpetre, granulated, 3lc a pound. 

Caustic soda, 76 per cent., 434c@4%c a pound. 

Nitrate of soda, technical, 334c@37%c a pound. 

Bleaching powder, 35 per cent., 334c@4c a pound. 

Sulphuric acid, 66 degree, $29@$31 a ton. 

Soda ash, 58 per cent., in bags, 344c@3%c a pound. 

The week of May 9th, witnessed the most violent price 
changes upward that had been seen in the New York 
market in a number of years. Caustic soda was the 
leader in the list, and at that time the demand was in 
excess of the supply. There was a fair call from the 
Government, but the bulk of trading was confined to 
individual consumers. About the middle of May the mar- 
ket was somewhat upset on account of the activity of 
speculators, and bleaching powder, soda ash and caustic 
soda declined, only to recover the following week, as in 
June the spot market on practically all heavy chemicals 
was pretty well stripped. Acids were the feature at this 
time, and early in June there was more activity in the 
local market that had been noted for some time. 

All important heavy chemicals continued on their up- 
ward trend through June and into July, when a number 
of spot stocks were withdrawn from the open market in 
anticipation of large Government buying. When the big 
business did not develop from Washington, these stocks 
were again placed on the market. Consumers were in 
need of stocks and large sales were made. Inquiries 
were pouring in from all parts of the country and the 
condition at that time was stronger than it had been 
throughout the year. Acids were in exceptionally heavy 
demand, and aside from lack of consumer interest in 
bleaching powder, all other items in the list were moving 
rapidly. The first of August witnessed a quieter con- 
dition, but prices did not fluctuate materially. Basic sodas 
were scarce at that time and both caustic and soda ash 
featured the local market. 


Highest Level Reached in September 


From this time until the first week in September, prices 
kept steadily climbing until they reached the highest level 
recorded during the year. Between the last week in 
August and the first week in September, prices on the 
important heavy chemicals were as follows: 


Potassium lump alum, 8c@8%4c a pound. 

Ammonia water, 26 degree, 6%4c@7%c a pound. 

Copper sulphate, 98-99 per cent., 914c@10c a pound. 

Acetate of lead, 12%4c@13c a pound. 

Muriatic acid, 18 degree, 13%c@1%c a pound. 

Nitric acid, 36 degree, 534c@7c a pound. 

Saltpetre, granulated, 30c@3lc a pound. 

Caustic soda, 76 per cent, 9c:@9%c a pound. 

Nitrate of soda, technical, 444c a pound. 

Bleaching powder, 35 per cent., 14%c@1'%4c a pound. 

Sulphuric acid, 66 degree, $33@$36 a ton. 

Soda ash, 58 per cent., in bags, 44%c@4%4c a pound. 

Immediately after this high level was reached prices be- 
gan to decline on the majority of important heavy chemicals 
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in the general list. The most striking exception was 
perhaps bichromate of soda, which took a sudden jump 


about the middle of September. The decline at this time 
was doubtless due to the fact that consumers were pretty 
well stocked up and then also there was some apprehen- 
sion on the part of producers as to the decisions jp 
Washington regarding the commandeering of various ma- 
terials. Even at that time there was considerable talk 
about embargoes and this caused an unsettled condition, 

This downward trend continued until the latter part of 
the month when another comparatively low level was 
reached, and the first week in October found prices at 
the following levels: 

Potassium lump alum, 9c@9%c a pound. 

Ammonia .water, 26 degree, 614c@634c a pound. 

Copper sulphate, 98-99 per cent., 85c@87c a pound. 

Acetate of lead, 13c@14c a pound. 

Muriatic acid, 18 degree, 1%c@13éc ‘a pound. 

Nitric acid, 36 degree, 5%4c@6%c a pound. 

Saltpetre, granulated, 28c a pound. 

Caustic soda, 76 per cent., 8%4c@8%c a pound. 

Nitrate of soda, technical, 444c@4%c a pound. 

Bleaching powder, 35 per cent., 2-:@2%c a pound. 

Sulphuric acid, 66 degree, $32@$34 a ton. 

Soda ash, 58 per cent., in bags, 314c@334c a pound. 

The outstanding feature at this time was the sudden 
and material decline in caustic soda which was the direct 
result of the embargo placed by the United States Gov- 
ernment on exportations. The advice from Washington 
immediately caused large stocks to be placed on the open 
market and the demand was not great enough to take 
up the supplies with dealers doing the bulk of the trading 
among themselves. At the same time soda ash fell in 
sympathy with caustic, and the weakened condition of 
these two important items had considerable to do with 
the declines on other heavy chemicals. 


Up Again in October 


A recovery was noted immediately following this slump 
and during the month of October the market firmed up 
steadily, with sellers advancing prices as the consumer 
demand became greater. When the market settled after 
the news from Washington that embargoes had been placed 
on caustic, there was big business among brokers as it 
appeared they expected American consumers to take in 
the stocks that were on hand in the New York market. 

During the month of November, prices held fairly 
steady on the majority of heavy chemicals and around the 
middle of the month the outstanding feature was sul- 
phuric acid, as the Government was then taking the bulk 
of the production. Caustic, too was attracting much in- 
terest and the general tone of the market was active and 
firm. Beginning the first week in December, there was 
the usual “cleaning up process” in preparation for the 
New Year, with contracts for 1918 taking up most of 
the attention of consumers. 





NOVEMBER EARNINGS OF UNITED DRUG CO. 


Net profits of the United Drug Company for November 
were $401,130, as compared with $266,616 for the corres- 


ponding month of last year. A quarterly dividend of 
134 per cent. on the first preferred stock was declared, 
payable Feb. 1 to stock of record Jan. 15; also the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the second preferred, 
payable March 1 to stock of record Feb. 15. 
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Medicinal Chemicals Scarce 





Prices of Many Products Doubled in 1917 





Two features of prominence which marked the medi- 
cinal chemical market during 1917 were a general shortage 
of supplies in many important articles and a general up- 
ward trend in prices with two or three marked excep- 
tions. Stock shortages in opium, morphine, quinine and 
glycerin were without relief throughout the year, while 
other articles on the list suffered from temporary lack 
of supplies. An average price increase, based upon ten 
important chemicals of this class, was estimated at 55% 
for the year; the average price of these goods per pound 
in January, 1917, was $1.62 while in December the figures 
average $2.51 per pound. Reverses were felt in some 
quarters, however, phenolphthalein, acetphenetidin and 
other articles suffering material reductions. 

Acetanilid opened the year at 45c per pound for the 
U. S. P.; it sold as low as 37c in June, climbed back, 
passing the previous figure and reaching 75¢ per pound 
in December. Calomel went from $1.43 per pound in 
January to $1.91 at the close. Glycerin, C. P. sold for 
55c at the beginning of the year and closed at 72c per 
pound, supplies scarce. Morphine sulphate was fairly free 
early last January at $7 per ounce; the price is now 
$12.80 with very little goods available. Alcohol, driven 
by new internal revenue rates, went from $2.70 to $5.35 
per gallon tor ethyl, 188 proof. Milk sugar sold for 30c 
in January and 45c in December. These are a few of the 
features of the list. Many other upward changes oc- 
curred to a lesser degree. 

Owing to improved manufacturing facilities, increased 
supplies and keen competition, a few preparations sharply 
declined.’ Acetphenetidin was scarce at $20 per pound 
last January; February saw $25 per pound. This price 
held steadily until June, when new sources of supply were 
uncovered, and during the last six months the market 
figure has steadily declined until December saw plentiful 
offers at $7.50 per pound. Phenolphthalein is another 
article in this class which has also been forced down. 
Buyers offered $23 per pound last January, $25 in March, 
$17 in July, and in December sellers willingly accepted $9 
per pound. Benzoic acid sold at $8.50 per pound for the 
“ex toluol” material in January, 1917. The price fell to 
$1.85 in October but has since recovered, closing the year 
at about $3 per pound. In addition, many other coal-tar 
derivatives, the technique of manufacture being perfected 
in the United States, are now being offered more freely 
with reduction in price. 

JUMP IN PRICE OF ALCOHOL 

Undoubtedly the most important feature of the year 
in the alcohol market was the passage of the emergency 
war revenue bill on October 3rd. Chief among its clauses 
of importance to the drug trade is the new rate of in- 
ternal revenue ‘tax on alcohol. For use in medicinal 
Products, ethyl alcohol is taxed an additional $1.10 per 
Proof gallon, or on a basis of $2.10 more per gallon of 
188 proof or 95% alcohol. Beverage alcohol has to pay 
an additional tax of $2.10 per proof gallon or $4.10 on a 
gallon of 95% spirits. The original idea of the bill was 
to place both beverage and medicinal alcohol on the same 


basis and charge the same tax rate, but through the united 
efforts of various national drug associations the injustice 
and hardship of this policy were pointed out, resulting in 
the half rate for alcohol used in the extraction, prepara- 
tion and preservation of hundreds of medicinal products. 
By a ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
alcohol extracts and other alcoholic preparations may be 
manufactured by drug companies under license, provided 
the preparation is listed in the United States Pharmacopoea 
or the National Formulary. There has been a concerted 
movement against confining this list to the U. S. P. or 
N. F. by the drug trade, the claim being made that these 
standards contain less than 20% of the wellknown prepara- 
tions of widespread manufacture containing alcohol and 
that the licensing system for unlisted preparations is both 
intricate and unjust. The appeal is as yet undecided. 

The price of alcohol since October has risen rapidly, 
as would naturally be expected. In November, $5.25 per 
gallon for 188 proof ethyl alcohol was the price; December 
ended with the price at $5.40, quotations nominal as com- 
pared with $2.70 per gallon in January with plentiful 
supplies. 

From January to December, 1917, the price of ethyl 
alcohol advanced 100%. Wood alcohol went up 50% and 
denatured alcohol, although it suffered a decided decline 
during the last three months, scored an advance of 20% 
over the price at the beginning of the year. 

SUPPLIES OF QUININE LIMITED 

Throughout the entire year, the quinine market in this 
country suffered from an acute shortage of supplies. As 
a result of the British-Dutch shipping controversy, the 
‘ports of Holland were closed by the Ministry of Marine 
of that country, thus shutting off supplies of cinchona 
bark purchased for delivery in the United States. Be- 
tween embargoes and lack of bottoms, the large quantities 
of the bark owned by American interests, were stranded 
in Amsterdam, with the result that American quinine 
manufacturers suffered from lack of raw material. Small 
imports of Java quinine, brought in from time to time, 
were quickly absorbed and did little to relieve the situa- 
tion so far as this market was concerned. 

Manufacturers had to depend on the quinine and bark 
on hand in December, 1916, to supply the bulk of their 
trade throughout 1917. This was accomplished only by 
refusing all orders except from regular customers, by 
cutting down materially on orders accepted and by exer- 
cising great care in distributing justly the quinine avail- 
able. 

The year opened with the price of quinine sulphate at 
55c per ounce, the price being reduced from 75c to this 
figure in October, 1916, in response to good receipts of 
bark from Europe. The scarcity which marked the year 
was first hinted at in February and shortly afterwards 
manufacturers raised the price of all quinine salts to their 
former level on a basis of 75c per ounce for the sulphate. 
The price represents the highest manufacturers’ price 
since 1886. 


The demand for quinine grew in proportion to the de- 
crease in stocks, and the possibility of a quinine famine 
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added to the movement. During February and March, in- 
quiries and orders from all over the country fairly 
swamped the manufacturers and jobbers. Manufacturers, 
however, held the price steady at 75c throughout the 
year and were especially careful in preventing supplies 
reaching speculative interests and thereby repeating the 
manipulation of the market as in 1915. Holdings in sec- 
ond hands constituted a considerable part of the available 
quinine during the early part of 1917, but most of this 
material was soon sold out, leaving the makers in control 
of the situation, after which time, the latter supplied the 
regular jobbing trade only in quantities sufficient for 
their immediate needs. 

Manufacturers booked no goods for contract delivery 
last year, being unable to see any indications of future 
easiness in raw materials. A New York manufacturer 
even went so far as to confine sales to a limited number 
of ounces of quinine per month in an effort to spread 
out the meagre stocks as far as possible. 

Expectation of Government orders for quinine material- 
ized last fall. Manufacturers and jobbers, in a position 
to do so, suspended filling customers’ orders and con- 
fined their efforts exclusively to handling Government 
requirements. Jobbers holding Government orders were 
the only firms to receive supplies from the manufactur- 
ers. This demand by the Government for quinine had 
little effect on the market price of quinine held by out- 
siders for the reason that it had long been anticipated 
and had been discounted by the trade. 


SHORTAGE IN OPIUM 

Stocks of cpium in the United States have been de- 
creasing rapidly during the past year while the demand 
for opium derivatives has been constantly active. The 
American market has been characterized by short supplies 
and strong demand throughout the entire year. Imports 
have dwindled to practically nothing owing to shipping 
conditions and shortage of supplies abroad. It has been 
with difficulty that shipping permits have been obtained 
by American manufacturers for exportation of opium out 
of London to this country. Without stocks of opium, 
American manufacturers of narcotics would be unable to 
produce morphine, diacetyl morphine, etc. in anything like 
the quantities necessary to take care of the demand from 
the trade. 

Since last January, conditions have become steadily 
worse, until the present acute shortage threatens a famine 
in narcotics unless drastic steps are taken to conserve 
supplies. 

During 1917 prices for opium and its derivatives have 
risen with a rapidity without precedent. December, 1916, 
closed with granular and powdered opium selling at $12.50 
a pound. In January, 1917, the price went to $13.50; in 
March to $14.50 and in April to $20.00 per pound. From 
April to the present time the price has advanced by leaps 
and bounds until now $35 per pound is asked by holders 
and the quantity obtainable at this price is very limited. 
It is impossible to touch Persian gum for less than $30 
per pound. 

Imports of opium for the seven months ending July 31, 
1917, amounted to 73,193 pounds valued at $821,344. This 
is less than 25% of the quantity received here during a 
corresponding period in 1915, when 284,719 pounds were 
received. In 1916, more than 68,600 pounds arrived. 

Opium in bonded warehouses January 1, 1917, amounted 
to 13.834 pounds. On Oct. 1, 1917, there were 23,016 
pounds under bond in the United States. 
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MORPHINE 


The scarcity and increasing price of opium has resulted 
in similar conditions in the morphine market in this coup. 
try. For the past year manufacturers have been distribyt. 
ing their small stocks as judiciously as possible in the 
face of an overwhelming demand. With few exceptions 
makers have been parcelling out their morphine in lots 
of 10 and 25 ounces and have consistently refused to fil] 
orders repeated at too frequent intervals. Speculators and 
hoarders have been cut off. Orders for immediate needs 
only have been filled. Meagre supplies have been care- 
fully controlled and in this way the American manufac. 
turers have undoubtedly averted, or at least postponed, a 
famine of morphine and other narcotics. 

January, 1917, saw the price of morphine sulphate at 
$7 per ounce, a fifty cent increase over the closing 
price of 1916. In February, the price rose to $7.80 per 
ounce for the sulphate; in March it went to $8.80 and 
in April $9.80 per ounce. This price held steadily until 
August, when another increase of $1 was registered, bring- 
ing the price to $10.80 per ounce. The manufacturers 
announced $11.80 as the price in September and in Oc- 
tober an increase brought the price to $12.80 per ounce 
for the sulphate. In ten months the price rose nearly 
100%. The price is now $12.80, representing an increase 
of 175% over the pre-war price of $4.70. 

Conditions are still bad and the outlook for future 
improvements is dubious. 


CODEINE 


Codeine did not keep pace with the advances in the 
price of morphine during 1917. The year opened with 
the price $8.25 per ounce for codeine sulphate and for 
the first four months of the year, this product, like the 
other opium Gerivatives, rose rapidly, reaching $11 per 
ounce in March. Since that time, however, the codeine 
market has been periodically weakened by small demand, 
selling competition in second hands and importations from 
England. November Ist, the price declined from $10 per 
ounce to $8.80 per ounce, bulk, for the sulphate. 


DIACETYL MORPHINE 

This product sold for $7.95 per ounce for the hydro- 
chloride at the beginning of 1917. Because of its close 
relation to morphine, the price of diacetyl morphine has 
acted similarly to morphine. From $7.95 in January, the 
price has risen steadily to the present figure of $15.90 per 
ounce. This is an increase of 100% in less than a year. 

In addition to a shortage of morphine, manufacturers 
of diacetyl morphine have been handicapped by their in- 
ability to secure supplies of acetic anhydride in quantities 
sufficient for their needs. 





ANDRUS FORTUNE TO GO TO CHARITIES 


John Emory Andrus, well known in the drug trade 
through his connection with Reed, Carnick & Andrus, the 
New York Pharmacal Association, the Arlington Chemi- 
cal Co. and the Palisade Manufacturing Co., has incorpor- 
ated the Surdna Foundation through which he will dis- 
tribute his fortune to charities, beginning with an institu- 
tion for orphans to which he will devote $2,000,000. It 
is estimated that Mr. Andrus is worth about $40,000,000. 
The name Surdna is the reversed spelling of Mr. Andrus’ 
name. Mr. Andrus was formerly mayor of Yonkers and 
served his district as representative in Congress for sev- 
eral years. He is still interested in drug manufacturing. 
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Prices of Botanicals Higher 





Manufacturers Warned of Growing Scarcity 





By C. G. WEISCOPF 
Charlotte Drug Company, Charlotte, Mich. 


Unusual conditions have prevailed in the American botan- 
jal drug market during the last year. Prices in a good 
many instances have doubled. Owing to shortage of 
labor it has been very difficult to stimulate collection 
because people were urged to give particular attention 
to growing large crops of foodstuffs. The ammunition 
plants offered such high wages for unskilled labor that 
very few of the old collectors were left in the field to 
gather the crops. With these conditions came the diffi- 
culties in moving the goods from the source of production, 
as in some points in the South embargoes were placed 
as early as April, 1917, and were not lifted until the latter 
part of August or the first of September. 

Large collectors who accumulate supplies from the small 
collectors, found it difficult to obtain burlap and con- 
tainers to pack their goods. Burlap has more than doubled 
in price. Several of the largest dealers have been driven 
out of business. Those who remained have been paid 
double the normal prices. Collections next season will 
be still more difficult and several American botanicals 
will not be collected at any price. 

In the last few years there have been cultivated in this 
country on a small scale various articles that have since 
become very scarce, such as belladonna, henbane, sage 
and cannabis indica. But it will be years before they 
will be grown successfully. During the season just closed, 
there were fair crops of belladonna, henbane and cannabis 
indica, but they were not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of even one of our many manufacturing chemists. 
There is a good deal to be learned in the cultivation of 
these plants and very few persons attempt it. 

Last winter, with no military movements, the congestion 
of freight was very serious. This winter, with the country 
engaged in the greatest war the world has ever known, 
it promises to be worse. On this account, buyers need not 
hesitate in buying practically any American botanicals 
at the prevailing prices. There have been very good in- 
quiries for American botanicals from dealers. This in- 
dicates that the market is depleted. So far they have 
been unable to secure anywhere near the amount that they 
will need. 


Aletris Root (True Unicorn)—Several orders have 
come into the market and dealers were unprepared to 
handle them. The market advanced to 35c@40c per Ib., 
with sales made between dealers at the first mentioned 
figure. All indications are that this article will change 
hands at very much higher prices before next season. 
One year’s consumption of this article amounts to about 
15-20 tons. Collections during the last three (3) years 
have averaged 10-12 tons yearly. 

Angelica Root—During the first part of the year, this 
article was only in routine demand and prices were 18c 
@22c per pound. Owing to the impossibility of securing 
further supplies of the foreign root, the domestic was 
Purchased quite heavily by dealers. It is stated that sales 
Were made between dealers at 45c per pound. One dealer 
had to fill a contract which he had accepted from a 





customer at about 33c per pound. There are orders un- 
filled in the market, and the chances are very slim of 
obtaining the root at any price. 

American Hellebore Root—During the first part of 
the year prices advanced to 22c@24c per pound. There 
is very little of this root. Some sales were made in the 
last three weeks of the year just closed at 25c per pound, 
and there is not sufficient whole goods in the hands of 
dealers to take care of the enormous demand that will 
be in the market next spring for this article, as there has 
been very little of the foreign root imported. 

American Sarsaparilla Root—Owing to the advance 
in the price of the Mexican root, some consumers have 
been purchasing the American and dealers were selling 
it the first few months of the year at 8c@9c per pound 
and the Mexican at 14c@l6c. As the Mexican root con- 
tinues to advance, the demand for the American grows 
heavier and heavier, which has brought the price to 18c 
@20c per pound. 

American Wormseed—There was practically no life in 
the market during the year. Sales have been made by 
holders at the source of production in carload lots at 
3%c per pound. Next season collectors will have to be 
paid 7c@8c per pound to collect this article. 

Balm of Gilead Buds—Sales were made during the 
first part of the year at l6c per pound and prices then 
advanced to 22c per pound. In September and October 
there was found to be very little stock in the hands of 
the dealers at the source of production. Prices advanced 
steadily to 55c@70c per pound. There are no large parcels 
offered and no stocks in reserve. 

Bay Berry Wax—This article has been in limited de- 
mand and there were practically no price changes, but 
owing to the scarcity where the berries are collected and 
the wax manufactured, higher prices are expected. 

Black Haw—Only routine movement took place in the 
bark of root and the bark of tree during the first part of 
the year. Some dealers, during the first part of the year, 
contracted to supply consumers with very large lots at 
prices prevailing at that time. which were llc per pound 
for the bark of root and 6c per pound for the bark of 
tree. But it soon developed that these prices had to be 
paid to stimulate the collection and only one quarter of 
what was needed was accumulated. When the consumers 
began drawing on their contracts in August and Septem- 
ber they got very little of the bark. Sales of the true bark 
of tree have been made at 11c@12c per pound and higher 
prices will probably be demanded soon. 

Burdock Root—From present indications it looks as 
if during the first three months of 1918, record prices 
will be paid for the limited quantities available. There 
is practically no foreign root on the market. During the 


collecting season just closed, collectors were being paid 
fancy prices for this root, more than in previous years, but 
the production was.not sufficient to cause the market to 
be over stocked. 
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Balsam of Fir—Sales of the Canada have been made 
at $6@$6.50 per gallon, which shows an increase of about 
$1 per gallon. Sales of Oregon have been made at $1.25 
per gallon, showing an increase of 45c per gallon for the 
year. ‘here are . mited stocks of bo‘! of these articies 

hands of the vealers. 


Cramp Bark—The so-called variety, which should be 
properly labelled Maple Bark, was in very big demand 
during the first part of the year and sales were made 
as high as 30c per pound and with the summer peeling 

' this article dealers were able to fill all contracts al- 
‘ough they delayed several months in doing so. The 
main difficulty confronting the buyers is that the rail- 
road: will not accept these goods for transportation, but 
considerable has found its way into the market by ex- 
press. 


(ramp Bark Genuine—There will not be any unusual 
advance unless consumers and dealers have smaller stocks 
than estimated. During the first part of the year sales 
were made as high as 70c per pound. This was an ad- 
vance of 30c@40c per pound over the previous year. 
During the summer months, sales were made at 34c@38c. 
Most dealers holding at 44c@50c per pound. 


Cascara Sagrada Bark—1917 peel has been offered 
at the source of production in car-load lots at 1lc@12c 
per pound. This shows an advance of 2c@3c per pound 
over the first part of the year and all indications are 
that we will see much higher prices, but in some quar- 
ters it is thought that owing to the limited quantities 
exported, there will be no advance. 


Damiana Leaves—This article was in fair demand 
during the first part of the year and sales were made 
at 9c and 10c per pound. However, as spot stocks were 
liquidated and the selling prices at the source of pro- 
duction advanced, owing to scarcity, sales were made 
at 14c@15c per pound. 


Golden Seal Root—There was very little golden seal 
root dug last fall, as the growers were having their 
troubles with labor conditions. They did not find time 
to dig their golden seal roots so left them in the ground 
until next fall. This, in all probabilities will cause still 
further advances during the next eight months as there will 
not be very much dug this spring. 

Lady Slipper Root—This article has been practically 
impossible to get. In the first part of the year sales 
were made at 24c per pound. Before the winter closed, 
or in the earlier spring, the prices advanced to 50c. Prices 
advanced to 80c per pound. As quite a few growers are 
now cultivating this article it is indicated that there will 
always be sufficient to answer requirements, but prices 
will be very high. 

Saw Palmetto Berries—One or two dealers placed 
several orders at the source of production at 10c per pound, 
but thought they would lose money. Several large buy- 
ers cone into the market and they had no difficulty in 
disposing of the orders at very attractive prices, but when 
they went tack to the source of production for add+‘:onal 
supplies, they found they could only locaie one or two 
small parcels of about 300 pounds. Sales have been made 
between dealers at 15¢ per pound. 


Senega Root—This article has advanc24 steadi!: from 
the i rst part of the year until it reachei 85:@M%c per 
pound. wit in the last thirty days there has been a slight 
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weakening. This has practically been brought about by 
the fact that contracts have been filled and no further 
orders placed in the market. A good many of the men 
that have made a business of collecting same have been 
called to the colors by both the United States and the 
Canadian Governments, and it is not likely that very much 
of this article will be accumulated. 


Spikenard Root—Prices have advanced and sales have 
been made between some dealers at about 35c per pound. 
During the winter months, this article will sell at 50c 
per pound, as there is not sufficient stock to answer the 
requirements cf the trade. 

Squaw Vine—Sales were made at the first part of 
the year of this article at 1lc@12c per pound. Sales 
between dealers have been made at 20c per pound. This 
indicates a high selling price before the next season, 


Stramonium Leaves—The year opened with this article 
selling at 16c per pound. Then a demand set in and un- 
usual quantities were purchased. It later developed that 
this article was being used in place of some foreign ar- 
ticle that had advanced considerably in price. This new 
demand drove the price up to 22c@24c per pound. There 
will be sufficient of the herb to answer all requirements, 
as it has been cultivated successfully and considerable 
acreage will be put out next season. 

White Pine Bark—As this bark has always sold in 
car-load lots at 3c@3%c per pound, quite a few dealers 
accepted car-load orders from their customers to be sup- 
plied at 3%c. Now these dealers have been compelled 
to pay 5c per pound to fulfill the contracts that they had 
taken at 3%c. There are orders at the source of pro- 
duction now for 120 tons, and there is not much over 6 
to 80 tons available, and most of this is a little off grade, 
but can be used. This means that those that have not 
covered their requirements will have to pay much higher 
prices. In December, sales were made at 8c@10c per pound. 


Witch Hazel Leaves—During the first part of the 
year this article was in good demand with quite a few 
export orders to be filled. Prices advanced steadily until 
the new collection started, then prices eased off. This 
of course, had a tendency to curtail the collection and 
there was not very much of this article collected during 
the past season. The men that have been in the custom 
of collecting these leaves have been working at other lines 
of business and very limited stocks have been accumulated 
in the hands of the dealers. When they get into the 
market this winter they will find it very hard to secure 
their supplies regardless of prices. 


Yerba Santa—This article had been selling for the 
last eight to ten months in the local market at a price 
lower than was being paid at the source of production. 
This condition was very prominent during the first part 
of the year and as stocks in the hands of dealers were 
gradually liquidated the spot prices stiffened somewhat, 
but at the close of the year the same conditions prevailed 
as in the first part, that is it cost just as much to buy 
these goods at source of production as in the New York 
market. There are no indications of any unusual ad- 
vance as there is sufficient to more than answer fe- 
quirements, but transportation facilities will in all prob- 
ability hold shipments up considerably. 





The stock of East India indigo in London on December 
1 was 3,088 chests, against 3,212 on the same date last 
year. 
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MANUFACTURERS NEEDING BOTANICALS 
WARNED THAT PRICES ARE GOING UP 


leading New York Dealers Say Cause of Scarcity is 
Shortage of Labor to Colleet Roots, Herbs and 
Leaves—Small Stocks in Hand, . 
By THURSTON V. V. ELY, 
Manager Drug Department H. R. Lathrop & Co., Inc. 

Conditions in this country during the past nine months 
have been unusual and it is not surprising that they 
should have had a marked effect upon the collection of 
botanical drugs. Even before last April, there was a 
tendency toward a shortage of domestic goods, due prin- 
cipally to the fact that importations from abroad were 
restricted and, consequently, many domestic articles had 
to take the place of the foreign goods previously used. 
Up to that time the facilities for collecting domestic 
crude drugs had not been greatly interfered with, and 
higher prices were due principally to an increased demand. 
Since last April, however, the situation has changed. 
Higher prices have been the result of a new influence, 
which has greatly interfered with the collection of botani- 
cal drugs, This new influence is the labor situation in 
the collecting districts. 

The reports which we have received from our various 
collecting depots in different parts of the country indicate 
that during the past six or nine months, only small quan- 
tities of domestic botanical drugs have been collected. 
We are not surprised that this should be the case. Gen- 
erally speaking, country people collect roots, barks and 
herbs, when they are not engaged in more regular lines. 
They will not do this kind of work wen they have other 
means of livelihood. 

Since the United States entered the war, there ses been 
a steady demand in the country districts for men. A 
great many have joined different branches of the service. 
Others have left the country districts to obtain employ- 
ment in factories where they are well paid. This created 
a very serious labor shortage on the farms and in the 
country districts. The men that are left there are needed 
for the regular farm work and they have no time or 
inclination to go-out and gather roots, barks or herbs. 

Unless the prices of crude botanical drugs advance ma- 
terially it will be impossible for dealers in these articles 
to compete with the factories or farmers in furnishing an 
attractive and well paid means of livelihood to people who 
might engage in the collection of the various articles 
handled in our line. 

Concerns that are interested in botanical drugs should 
be reminded that they are not manufactured articles which 
can be produced at short notice when the demand in- 
creases. Generally speaking, the several roots and barks 
must be collected at a certain season. This is particularly 
true of various flowers. If the material is not gathered 
at a certain time, it cannot be collected later, no matter 
what price is paid. It is well to bear in mind that the 
season for gathering these articles has ended, and it will 
be impossible to get additional supplies in the sources of 
Production. There are only small stocks available in the 
hands of dealers. It can easily be foreseen that these 
stocks will steadily diminish during this winter and next 
spring. We do not believe that it is possible for prices 
to go lower during the next three or four months, We 
are quite sure that they will advance, as soon as the deal- 
ers receive the increased demand, which is almost bound 
to set in after the first of the year. Many manufacturers 
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have been holding off and so the demand has not been 
very acute during the past month or so, although stocks 
have been steadily going into consuming channels. 

In addition to the facts just mentioned there are other 
influences tending to increase prices, particularly the 
freight situation. In many Southern towns, shipments to 
the business centers of the country are under embargo. 
Should the Government take charge of the railroads, and 
establish priority rules, it is difficult to prophesy the 
effect of such action upon shipments of botanical drugs. 
Certainly if goods cannot be delivered to the distributing 
centers from the collecting depots, prices in the various 
markets in large cities will necessarily advance. 

It is undoubtedly true that many foreign drugs have 
been and will be influenced by conditions in the country 
of origin, similar to the conditions in the United States. 
There is a labor shortage all over the world, although 
it is perhaps not as acute in the Far East as it is in this 
country. Foreign drugs are also greatly affected by the 
ocean freight situation. 

In connection with milled goods, purchasers should bear 
in mind that the increase in the cost of labor and materials 
has made it impossible to grind and powder goods at the 
same cost as formerly. 

A summary of the botanical drug situation convinces 
the writer that prices can go in only one direction and 
that is upward. Furthermore, manufacturers who require 
a certain article or articles in any great quantity are urged 
to take steps to insure the receipt of supplies; otherwise, 
they are apt to find later that the goods needed cannot 
be had except at very high prices, or perhaps not at all. 





Market for Gums in 1917 


By THURSTON & BRAIDICH 

Prices of gum arabic advanced about 100% during July 
and August on account of the sinking of several steamers 
carrying a large portion of the crop, and also the refusal 
of the British Government to permit exports from Great 
Britain. 

At the moment stocks in the United States are not large 
and it is doubtful if there is a sufficient quantity to last 
until next May or June when the new crop should afford 
some relief. The reports from the primary market are 
not at all favorable as it is quite possible that the scarcity 
and high cost of labor will not permit the gathering of an 
average crop. 

In general, prices of gum tragacanth were unchanged 
during the past year. The stocks are light and arrivals 
have been small. Under these conditions there is little 
probability of lower quotations. 





The annual report of the Castner-Kellner Alkali Com- 
pany of Great Britain shows a slight improvement both 
in the gross and net profits, but owing to the increase in 
the amount of capital ranking for dividend, the distribu- 
tion upon it is to be reduced from 22 to 20 per cent. 
In May last year an agreement was reached between this 
company and the Brunner-Mond Company, having for 
its object mutual co-operation in technical and commercial 
matters, which it was believed would result in improved 
efficiency and economy. The agreement entered into in- 
volved an exchange of shares, 250,000 £1 shares of the 
Castner-Kellner Company being exchanged for 200,000 £1 
shares of Brunner, Mond & Co. 
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CHEMICALS HIGHER IN LONDON 


Prices Advance Sharply Owing to Cost of Coal, Trans- 
portation Charges and Labor—Markets Firm and 
Numerous Changes Recorded at the Close. 

(Special Cable to Drug and Chemical Markets.) 


Lonpon, Jan. 1—The effect of dearer coal, transporta- 
tion charges, the cost of containers and of labor is more 
acutely felt in the heavier chemicals, notably in ammonium 
derivatives, ammonium chloride and sal ammoniac. Arsenic 
white powder continues to advance in Cornwall and £155 
per ton is now asked. Alum has been marked up 20s per 
ton this week, the home price now being £18 10s for lump 
and £22 f. o. b. for export. Acetanilid, hexamine, benzoate 
of soda from toluol and chloral hydrate are materially 
dearer and scarce. 

Codeia crystals was advanced by our makers in unison 
by 5s per ounce to 29s and strychnia in sympathy with 
the growing scarcity of nux vomica by 6d per ounce, pure 
being 4s 6d per ounce. Bergamot oil now costs 21s per 
pound. Gentian is dearer at 87s per hundredweight. 
Freights are very heavy from Spain on gentian and our 
latest advices point to a probable early stoppage by the 
Spanish Government of all steamer departures from the 
peninsular to foreign ports. 

A further advance in all bulky Spanish produce is 
scarcely preventable as freight-rates have been advanced 
out of all proportion to commercial values. 

Morphia makers who had practically from the begin- 
ning of the war uniformly maintained the low price of 
13s 6d per ounce for home consumption have withdrawn 
their price entirely. Their motive for doing so is shrouded 
in mystery. 

In general the holiday tone of the markets was very 
firm. Among the products advanced in price were cream 
of tartar, epsom salts and glaubers salts. Sal ammoniac 
jumped £5. Sulphonal, barbitone and the benzoates are 
higher. 

There is a firmer tone in bromides, chloral hydrate, 
coconut butter and tartaric acid. 

Anise oil, cloves, copper sulphate and pepper are easier 





PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Original Packages) 
Advanced 

Ipe c 


Za 
Root, 1 

The severe cold weather, a shortage of spot supplies 
of numerous drugs and delays in traffic, caused considerable 
curtailment in business. A scarcity of crude materials 
restricted production and advanced prices. Drug and 
chemical firms are taking inventories and neglecting the 
market temporarily. 

Botanical drugs were inactive, but firm. Balsams are 
higher. Herbs and leaves closed unchanged except for a 
few varieties which are scarce and are constantly increas- 
ing in price. Imported roots underwent some price fluctu- 
ations. Stocks of various spices are small. Cloves are 
lower, however, owing to recent arrivals. 

Essential oils were quiet, but prices have been sustained 
with few exceptions. 

Acetanilid—Makers continue to name 75c a pound but 


Russian, $ 
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only limited quantities are available. Second hands are 
quoting 78c a pound. According to advices from London 
sales in spot parcels there were effected at about 4 shill- 
ings a pound. 


Acetphenetidin—Under an accumulation of stocks, 
prices were lowered 25c a pound. Sellers are offering 
goods more freely at $6.50@$6.75 a pound. 


Amyl Acetate—Buyers experienced increased diffi- 
culty in locating spot parcels at prices below $5.25 a gal- 
lon, showing a net gain over previous sales of 25c. 


Alcohol, Wood—Leading distillers reported trading 
practically at a standstill, pending further instructions 
from the Government. Distillers are quoting nominal $1.35 
@$1.37 for 95 per cent. and $1.40@$1.42 a gallon for 97 
per cent. 


Arnica Root—Owing to limited offerings prices closed 
firmer at a gain of 20c a pound. Trading still lacks 
animation. Small sales have been effected at 70c@78c a 
pound. 


Castor Oil—The market is practically bare of spot 
stocks and second hands are naming 33c@34c a pound. 
Government demands are receiving first consideration. 
Quotations by crushers were more or less nominal for 
No. : in barrels at 26¢@26%c and No. 3 at 25c@26%c a 
pound. 


Cannabis Leaves—A marked shrinkage of stocks result- 
ed in an advance of 30c a pound for domestic leaves. Hold- 
ers offered limited supplies at $1.00 to $1.05 a pound. 


Cloves—Recent importations weakened the market and 
prices declined 2c a pound. Offerings were more liberal 
at 44c@45c a pound for Zanzibar, while Amboynas were 
quoted at 53c@54c a pound. 


Cocaine—Supplies are very scarce. The alkaloid is 
nominal and hydrochloride in bulk is held at $9.25 an 
ounce. Second hands continue to exact high premiums 
but meagre offeritigs are restricting sales. 


Glycerin, Dynamiite—Twenty-five carloads were 
booked for delivery over the first six months of the year. 
Buyers made bids of 63c a pound for spot supplies, drums 
included, but no sales resulted. 


Ipecac Root—Lack of transportation facilities at pri- 
mary markets caused a firmer trend particularly for Car- 
tagena root. Sellers quoted 20c a pound higher to $2.90@ 
$3.00 a pound. 


Marjoram Leaves—The market for French leaves is 
stronger and sellers are quoting 3c a pound higher. Some 
holders offered small lines at 40c. Sales were booked at 
38c@39c a pound on the spot. 


Mercury—The spot supply is very light and prices are 
firm at $115 a flask of 75 pounds. Some holders are 
asking up to $125 a flask. The Government according to 
reports will take over the bulk of the output. 


Morphine—With no immediate prospect of replenish- 
ing stocks, prices were decidedly firm. Manufacturers 
are quoting $12.80 an ounce, in bulk, for the sulphate. 


Musk Root—Prices met with a sharp drop of about 
$1.15 a pound. which resulted in a better demand and 
sales at $2.65@$2.70 a pound. 


Oil of Clove—Owing to the lower price of cloves the 
oil was reduced 5c a pound for spot supplies in tins. Sales 
were reported at $3.65@$3.75 a pound. 


Oil of Geranium—The market closed at 25c advance 
owing to scant supplies. Sellers are naming $4.25@$4.50 
a pound. 


Opium—The market is unsettled owing to the proba- 
bility that the Government will commandeer stocks. Im- 
porters are quoting U.S.P. spot lots at $32 a pound for 
granular and powdered. Prices for spot lots of Persian 
closed weak and lower for supplies in cases, being offered 
at $27 a pound, owing to recent arrivals. 


Quinine—Domestic manufacturers are entertaining the 
hope that the Government will expedite the transporta- 
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tion of cinchona bark landed at Pacific ports, as efforts 
are being made to bring the raw material direct from Java 
to this country. The price is 75c an ounce for 100 ounce 
lots of sulphate. Second hands report a quiet market 
at about 83c an ounce. 


Resorcin Crystals, U. S. P.—Prices were reduced 50c - 


a pound owing to freer offerings. Sellers are now quot- 
ing $9.50@$10.00 a pound. 

Saccharin—Soluble on the spot is lower owing to lack 
of demand. Sellers named $28@$30 a pound, a decline of 
$2 pound for U.S.P. goods. 5 

Sodium, Bicarbonate—Producers are booking orders 
at 2%c a pound in bulk, barrels included, for U.S.P., and 
in kegs at $2.65 a pound. For contract deliveries over 
1918, sellers are naming $2.25 in bulk, barrels, included, 
and $2.40 a pound in kegs, but few sales were reported. 


Sodium Benzoate—Prices were advanced 20c a pound 
due to the lack of crude material and decreased produc- 
tion. Makers are asking $2.95@$3.20 a pound for U.S.P 
goods on the spot. 

Tin Oxide—With metallic tin under Government con- 
trol, prospects for the oxide are very uncertain. Offerings 
of 500 Ib. barrels closed at 85c@85'%4c a pound, but only 
limited supplies were available. 


Trade Notes && Personals 


The W. L. Henderson Ink Company: has taken a lease 
on the second floor at No. 28 White street. 

















The capital stock of the Lake Shore Chemical Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been increased from $100,000 to $400,000. 





New officers of the Keyser Chemical Co., Roanoke, Va., 
are: W. L. Andrews, president; R. H. Angell, vice- 
president; E. L. Keyser, secretary. These, with the 
following, comprise the board of directors: John M. 
Hart, E. B. Freeman, H. E. Hogan, W. H. Bourne, 
R. D. Phelps, James B. Botts and H. H. Markley. 





The co-partnership of the Swiss Products Co., dyestuffs 
and chemicals, New York, has been dissolved, and Ch. 
Toepfer has withdrawn. The Swiss Products Trading 
Co. has been incorporated, under the laws of New York, 
Principally to do an import and export trade in dyes and 
chemicals. H. J. Simon is president and L. Geismar is 
vice-president of the new company. 





The States Metal Co., Philmont, N. Y., chemicals, will 
move its plant from Binghamton to Mellenville, near 
Philmont, N. Y. The concern will locate in the old 
Wellington Mill property, acquired of G. W. I. Landau. 
The company makes acids and chemicals formerly manu- 
factured exclusively in Germany. It is said that, in ad- 
dition to making use of the old mill, the company intends 
to erect a large building in anticipation of increase in 
business. Fifty men will be employed at the outset. 





The Bayer Co., Inc., of Rensselaer (N. Y.), manufactur- 
ers of chemicals and dyestuffs, has contracted with the 
Selley Express Co. to ship important consignments of 
goods from the company’s plant at Rensselaer to New 
York by automobile trucks. This action was necessitated 
by the congested traffic on the railroads. The several 
new buildings of the company in Riverside avenue, which 
have been in course of construction for several months, 


are now ready for occupancy. 
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FOREIGN PROPRIETARIES HIGHER 


By MONTAIGU M. STERLING 
of E. Fougera & Co., Inc. 


During the past year our importations of French and 
English chemicals and specialties have reached the high- 
est mark in their history both in dollars and in .units. 
Except for the greater length of time which it now takes 
a shipment to come from the factory abroad to this port, 
and the innumerable added troubles and details connected 
therewith, it is difficult to realize that the great English 
and French nations are engaged in a veritable life struggle 
and that the ocean war zone is filled with submarines. 

Just how these two peoples have managed to supply 
us with, in some cases, double the amount of merchan- 
dise formerly exported to us and still carry on the won- 
derful fight which they have been making against that 
power which seems to desire not only their place in the 
sun but the very sun itself, is beyond comprehension. For 
instance, in the early stages of war, the manufacturers 
of the filtering paper which we import from France 
stated that on ,account of the lack of raw materials and 
labor it would be impossible for them to continue the 
manufacture of their paper for more than a few weeks. 
It is now three years since they made that statement and 
in the year just closing they have sent to us considerably 
more than double the amount of filtering paper that we 
ever brought in during peace times. This notwithstand- 
ing the drains which have been made upon the manhood 
of the French nation. 

We do not look, therefore, for any shortage of im- 
ported merchandise from these two countries, except 
those several items upon which embargoes have been 
placed by the respective Governments. 

Prices have, of course, advanced, but we do not be- 
lieve that the advance has been anything like that of 
American merchandise. Our whole line covering about 
3,500 different articles has increased on an average, 20%. 

We have been asked many times our idea of the future 
course of prices on our line and we have naturally hesi- 
tated to make a prediction on this very delicate matter. 
However, we feel that the situation warrants us in stating 
that it will be a very long while before prices will return 
to their former pre-war level and we rather expect that a 
number of the foreign manufacturers will have to make 
still further advances during the war period, although we 
do not believe that these advances will be out of propor- 
tion to the advances which have been made since the 
opening of the war. 





300 FLASKS OF QUICKSILVER STOLEN 


Haas Brothers, 61 Broadway, New York, have com- 
plained to the officials of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad that 89 flasks of quicksilver were miss- 
ing from a consignment which was shipped to them re- 
cently, from California. In a shipment by the Erie Rail- 
road the firm lost 161 flasks. An entire consignment of 
72 flasks shipped from Texas over the Lehigh Valley 
has disappeared. 

It is believed that the quicksilver will soon be offered 
on the market by irresponsible parties, at the rapidly in- 
creasing price. It is said the thefts occurred after the 
shipments reached Jersey City. Haas Brothers have a 
contract with the Government for supplies of quicksilver. 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 








YEAR CLOSES WITH FEW CHANGES 





Prices for First Months of 1918 Firm and Business 
Outlook Is Good—Many Products Scarce—Some 
Acids Slightly Lower. 


A featureless week has been reported on every hand 
in the local market for colors and dyestuffs, and while 
a number of price changes have occurred they have not 
been important. Several of the dye bases and dyewoods 
as well as a number of tanning materials have been neg- 
lected in the spot market and prices have declined. This 
is especially true of cochineal, cutch and fustic. The 
latter is not in large supply, but there is sufficient on 
hand to take care of more business. The undertone is 
decidedly strong and importers say that they expect a 
firm and active market for the first half of 1918. Both 
the egg and blood albumen are scarce on spot and with 
a continued heavy demand prices are holding firm. A 
number of large importers have advanced the price again 
on divi divi. The demand has been exceptionally heavy 
and with supplies in comparatively light volume, coupled 
with a large inquiry from consumers everywhere, there 
is reason to believe that prices will hold firm. The de- 
mand for logwood is improving daily. Supplies of spot 
indigo are light, with not a great deal of interest mani- 
fested. Prices named for January delivery are the same 
as spot. The strong consumer call continues for sumac 
and most all importers have advanced the price for de- 
livery during January. 


In intermediates the local market held reasonably steady. 
Acid H., declined materially, as well as naphthionic and 
sulphanilic acids. Para toluidine is in light supply on 
spot and because of a strong consumer call prices have 
advanced. 

Albumen—The demand is heavy for spot and all posi- 
tions for this year and with supplies light the condition 
continues tight at the following prices which are nominal: 
The domestic blood, 54c@58c a pound; the imported blood, 
63c@65c a pound and the Chinese imported egg albumen, 
$1.05@$1.10 a pound. 

Divi Divi—Not for several months have consumers 
been as keenly interested in divi divi as they are at the 
present time. Importations are not sufficient to take care 
of the business and prices have been advanced. Figures 
named for spot and nearby stocks range from $65 to $68 
a ton, while the quotations heard for shipment are around 
$62 and $64 a ton. The demand appears to be increasing 
daily. 

Gambier—Sellers have again moved the price upward 
for the common gambier. Contracts have been made at 
comparatively high prices. Closing quotations for spot 
and nearby were: 20c@21%4c a pound for the common; 
10c@1lc a pound for the 25 per cent., tan material; cubes 
No. 1, at 23%4c@25c a pound, and cubes No. 2 at 21c@ 
21%c a pound. 

Indigo—For spot and nearby wool indigo 30c@32c a 
pound was the prevailing price, with 50c@54c a pound for 
spot and nearby cotton. The undertone of the market is 
firm, but several factors have lowered their price slightly. 
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Logwood—The inability of importers to get sufficient 
steamer bottoms to bring logwood sticks from Primary 
points is restricting business. The domestic demand js 
heavier than it has been for some time. It is doubtiy! 
that less than $40 a ton could now be done in this market 


"on the Mexican sticks and from one important direction 


$45 a ton was heard for spot. Contract business is being 
placed at approximately the same price heard for spot, 
The 5l-degree extract is also in good demand at prices 
that range from 9%c¢ to 12c a pound, according to quan- 
tity. Logwood chips are unchanged and moving in good 
volume at 3c@3%%c a pound. 


Fustic—Consumers still seem disinclined to place large 
orders at prevailing prices for fustic sticks. At the close 
the market was quiet, but steady at $45 to $50 a ton for 
the sticks, 25c@26c a pound for the solid material and 
4%4c@5c a pound as the price for the fustic chips. 

Sumac—Supplies on spot continue scarce and importers 
of the Sicilian grade have again advanced the price, with 
$94 a ton as the inside and $100 a ton as the maximum 
quotation. The Virginia material is unchanged at $50@ 
$59 a ton, with supplies light and a heavy demand. 


Coal-Tar Derivatives 


Acid, Naphthionic—Not a great deal of activity has 
been evident, and in some quarters prices have declined 
slightly. There is a good inquiry for future deliveries, 
but it appears that prevailing prices are not attractive to 
users. The market closed weak with crude on spot and 
nearby quoted at $1.15@$1.25 a pound, and the refined 
at $1.75@$1.80 a pound. 

Acid, Sulphanilic—Following in sympathy with naph- 
thionic acid this material is: weaker and offerings are now 
being made freely. There has been heavy buying for some 
time and it is thought that consumers are fairly well 
stocked up for immediate requirements. Although hold- 
ers are quoting 32c@34c a pound for spot and nearby, it 
appears that some sellers would be willing to shade on 
firm bids. . 


Aniline Oil and Salts—A fairly good demand has been 
noted for the oil, and the price is about 26%4c a pound, 
drums extra. Quotations have been heard as high as 2% 
a pound, drums extra. Some spot oil was obtainable at 
the close at 26c a pound, drums extra. No change is re- 
ported in the price of the salts which holds at 33c@34ec 
a pound. Aniline oil for red remains at $1.15 a pound, with 
consumer interest improving. 


Benzol—The price tendency is downward, and there 
were offerings during the week at 34c a gallon, f. o. b. 
Ohio. Sales of small quantities in this market have been 
reported at 38c a gallon in some quarters, while as high 
as 44c and 45c a gallon has been heard. Although large 
quantities are quoted at 36c a gallon, and upwards, on 
contract and spot probably a lower figure would be ac- 
cepted. 


Naphthalene—Little interest is shown in flake naph- 
thalene by either buyers or sellers. Offerings of spot 
material continue light, but for delivery over January 
dealers are naming 954c@934c a pound for prime white 
flakes. The ball material is in steady demand at 10% 


to llc a pound, which is in advance over the price of 
a week ago. 

Toluol—While it is reported that a few drums of toluol 
are to be obtained, it is still impossible to locate any large 
quantities in the local spot market. 
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Demand for Logwood 


By 8. C. DE LA GARZA, of the Logwood Products 
Corporation. 

It may not be generally known that the natural dyestuff 
industry is an old industry in this country. It did not 
come into the limelight until the European war was de- 
clared, and, for the lack of German aniline colors, the 
trade was compelled to look to the natural dyewood 
extract makers for relief. This sudden and unexpected 
demand, together with the lack of raw materials caused 
the natural dyewood extract prices to soai and induced 
people to go into the dyewood importing business over- 
night, with the result that in 1916, according to the best 
figures available, we imported 186,816 tons of logwood, 
which was over four times more than we had imported 
in 1914 and about three times more than the imports in 1915. 

As most of the logwood imported during 1916 was 
brought in by persons who went into this business with 
the idea of getting rich with one or two shipments of 
logwood, and as their main idea was to get the logwood 
to the United States quickly, they paid exorbitant prices, 
chartered vessels at high prices and laid the logwood 
here promptly, and it was taken off their hands at any 
figure they cared to ask for it. These over-night im- 
porters went back and bought more logwood at unheard 
of prices with the result that when these subsequent ship- 
ments arrived, the logwood extract manufacturers had 
already made arrangements for getting their logwood di- 
rect and the new shipments had to go into storage. The 
result was that logwood sold cheaper here than it did in 
the countries where it was cut. 

The main factor in logwood prices at the present time 
is ocean transportation. Prices have been steadily going 
up in the last two or three months and by present in- 
dications the prices will go higher, but they will not equal 
prices paid last year. This advance will be legitimate and 
due to increased cost of securing and shipping the log- 
wood. 

Early in the year, some of the logwood extract manufac- 
turers put on the market, at cheap prices, an inferior grade 
of adulterated logwood extract, that had the required 
density of 51 Deg. Twd. I believe that the dyers were 
as much to blame as the manufacturers, for taking any 
extract that came up to the required twaddell without 
taking into consideration its tinctorial value. This is a 
thing of the past and now this industry has settled down 
on a sound basis and nearly all of the products of the 
logwood extract plants are of good quality. At the pres- 
ent time the demand is for logwood and hematine crystals, 
or in other words the logwood extract in its most con- 
centrated form. 


For a time, sulphur colors displaced the logwood prod- 
ucts to some extent but this has been done away with since 
the development of easier methods of dyeing with natural 
dyewood colors. There is a steady and increasing domestic 
demand for logwood products and we have to take into 
account the foreign demand which has grown rapidly. 
There were natural dyestuff plants in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy long before the 
war, yet we exported natural dyestuff colors to these 
countries and as they cannot take the logwood now on 
account of the lack of ocean transportation their demand 
for logwood, crystals, paste and extract has grown con- 
siderably, This condition will also prevail after the war, 
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as now that we have begun to manufacture this product 
on a large scale, we will always be able to send them 
better and cheaper natural colors than they can produce. 
Now we have also begun to fill the demand for logwood 
products from India and the Far East, heretofore supplied 
by Europe. 

The prices of logwood products are governed entirely 
by the price of the logwood and as this market seems 
to be steadily advancing, logwood products should be 
higher next year than they are at the present time. 





IN MEMORY OF DR. H. W. JAYNE 

The Barrett Company has erected a bronze tablet at its 
Frankford plant, Philadelphia, in memory of Dr. H. W. 
Jayne, founder of the plant. The tablet is on the outside 
wall of the laboratory which was completed about a year 
ago. There are forty-five buildings on the seventeen 
acre tract and the laboratory is the center for research 
work and for testing products. The research work for 
developing new lines is still carried on at Shadyside near 
New York. . 

In addition to the bacteriological, physical and chemical 
laboratories in the new Frankford building, there is a 
dental room, where employees are treated, and a hospital. 
The Frankford plant is devoted to the production of coal- 
tar chemicals, disinfectants and materials like flotation 
oils. Phenol, both natural and synthetic, is produced 
there, as are pyridin and different naphtha solvents. Para 
amidophenol, of use in the manufacture of dyestuffs and 
fine chemicals, is also one of the products, and it is 
understood that increased quantities of anthracene and 
carbazol are soon to be produced. 





LABOR SITUATION IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

The New York State Department of Labor reports that 
the chemicals group for November, when compared with 
October, gained 2 per cent. in the number of employees 
and 5 per cent. in the wages paid. Each of its industries 
employed more workers and paid more in wages than 
during the preceding month. Many firms in the animal 
and mineral oil products industry reported that a 10 per 
cent. increase had been given the employees. The data 
for the drugs and chemicals industry showed that it 
reached a new record for the number of employees. In 
a comparison with November, 1916, the group as a whole 
had 6 per cent. more workers and paid 26 per cent. more 
for wages. 





FEDERAL DYESTUFF NOTES DEPOSITED 

The Federal Dyestuff & Chemical Corporation note- 
holders of the two-year first mortgage 6% notes, 
limit of time within which it will accept the deposit of 
additional notes for co-operation in the steps being taken 
to protect the holders. In an announcement sent to the 
holders of the two-year first mortgage of 6% notes, 
formal announcement was made that the committee, of 
which Alvin W. Krech is chairman, has on deposit with 
it a majority of all outstanding notes. 





DU PONT TO MAKE DYES IN CHICAGO 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. have purchased two 
parcels of land in Chicago and will erect a fireproof 
plant of four stories on the tract for the manufacture 
of dyestuffs. Large coke plants located near Chicago from 
which raw products and intermediates can be obtained 
are said to have influenced the company in deciding 
upon the site for the plant. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 











MARKET FIRM ON HEAVY INQUIRIES 


Contracts Made at Good Prices for Deliveries During 
the Year—Spot Market Inactive, Consumers Hav- 
ing Supplies Sufficient for Present Needs. 


With the exception of the continued tight condition on 
all acids the local heavy chemical market has been listless 
during the week. There seems to be a general watchful, 
waiting policy on the part of buyers as well as sellers. The 
inquiry for forward positions on all of the important items 
in the list is unusually heavy and this has caused a bullish 
sentiment on the part of holders. It is understood that 
large contracts are in the making at good prices, but since 
consumers appear to have sufficient supplies to take care 
of immediate requirements they are not disposed to place 
large orders at present prices. The spot market has been 
almost entirely neglected. ; 

If there has really been a feature in the local market dur- 
ing the interval it has been caustic soda and soda ash. 
These two items have been subjected to many wide price 
changes, and at the close caustic was being offered more 
freely than for some time, with prices named materially 
lower than a week ago. Soda ash for 1918 is attracting 
considerable attention and prices are ruling higher than 
for spot. In the acid list sulphuric has been of chief con- 
cern. 

Alums are in fairly good demand and because of light 
spot supplies sellers have not lowered the price on spot 
or for delivery over the balance of this month. Aluminum 
sulphate has moved in slightly better volume. Bleaching 
powder continues in better demand and while the spot 
price is slightly lower, the figure named for forward posi- 
tions is higher than for some time. 

Acid, Acetic—The demand continues good for spot 
and several of the larger producers have advanced their 
price. For delivery over the balance of this month the 
following were the prevailing quotations at the close: The 
glacial acetic, 361%4c@38c a pound; the 80 per cent., pure 
acetic 20%4c@22c a pound; the 70 per cent., 14c@l15c a 
pound; the 56 per cent., test 10!%c@11c a pound, and the 
28 per cent., test., 534¢@634c a pound. Spot stocks are not 
heavy and with the exception of the 56 per cent., all 
other grades have advanced during the week. 

Acid, Muriatic—Producers are decidedly bullish in 
their ideas and for delivery until the first of February 
114c@2c a pound was the figure named for the 18 degree; 
2c@2%4c a pound for the 20 degree, and 24c@234c a pound 
for the 22 degree material. 

Acid, Nitric—Spot stocks were quoted at 8'%4c a pound 
for the 40 degree, although slightly lower prices were 
heard in one or two directions. The 42 degree nitric 
ranged from 9c@9%c a pound, according to quantity. 
Speculation among dealers continues. The inquiry from 
all parts of the country is heavy. 

Acid, Sulphuric—Prices are purely nominal at 2c@3c 
a pound for the 66 degree; 14c@2%c a pound for the 
60 degree, and 11%4c@134c a pound for the 50 degree ma- 
terial. In some quarters as high as 2c a pound is asked 
for immediate delivery. Rumors are still persistent in the 
trade that the Government will shortly take over the en- 
tire production of sulphuric in this country and regulate 
the price for the present year. 

Alums—An improvement in trading was noted during 
the week and with a heavy inquiry for all positions over 
the present year, the market closed steady with prices rul- 
ing firmly as follows: Ammonium lump, on spot and 
over the month, 4%4c@4%4c a pound; potassium lump, 8%c 
@9c a pound; potassium chrome, 25c@28c a pound, and 
ammonium chrome, 18c@20c a pound, according to quan- 
tity and seller. 

Aluminum Sulphate—Offerings of both grades of 
this material continue to be made freely. The commercial 
grade is quoted at 2c@3c a pound, but in some quarters 
13%4c a pound continues to be heard for spot and nearby 
material. The iron free, or high grade stocks are quoted 
at 3c@4c a pound. 
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Bleaching Powder—Not in some time has the local 
market been as active on bleaching powder as during the 
past week. Prices range from 2c@2%c a pound on the 
27-pound tare. 

Calcium Acetate—The spot market remains steady with 
prices unchanged at $6.00@$6.05 per hundred pounds 
Many large contracts are being made for all positions over 
this year. 

Copper Sulphate—On firm bids it is possible that 9 a 
pound would now be accepted on the 98-99 per cent. large 
blue vitriol, despite the fact that a number of large sellers 
are quoting at 9%c a pound. 

Lead Acetate—For delivery over the balance of this 
month, 18c@19c a pound now prevails for the white crys- 
tals, and 16%c@17%c a pound for the granulated. ~ 

Potash, Caustic—Closing prices were as follows: The 
70-75 per cent. material, 64c@65c a pound; the 88-92 per 
cent., 84c@85c a pound, and the 80-85 per cent., 824c@8% 
a pound, according to quantity. Consumers continue to 
show a lively interest in caustic potash and the spot market 
is active. 

Potassium Bichromate—Supplies are ample and the 
local market continues weak with offerings at 44c@44%c 
a pound. On firm bids, however, there is every reason to 
believe that lower prices would be accepted. 

Potassium Prussiate—The demand continues heavy 
with supplies barely sufficient to take care of the business 
now being placed. Dealers were quoting firmly on the red 
at $2.25@$2.60 a pound, and from $1.25@$1.30 a pound for 
the yellow. 

Soda Ash—For material in barrels; $3.10 per hundred 
pounds was the figure named in most quarters for spot, 
while the spot price for stocks in bags ranges from $2.90@ 
$2.95 per hundred pounds. For over the year bags are 
quoted at $2.80@$2.85 per hundred, with the price of the 
barrels around $2.95 and up. 

Soda, Caustic—Spot lots were available in this market 
at the close at 6%c a pound, while the price for over the 
year ranges around 6%c a pound. There has not been a 
great deal of activity in the spot market, but considerable 
interest is being manifested in all forward positions. 

Sodium, Nitrate—For the crude the range for spot 
stocks was from $4.60@$4.65 per hundred, and for the re- 
fined 634c@6%c a pound. There is a good interest on 
positions for over the year and the undertone of the mar- 
ket is stronger than it has been for some time. Supplies 
seem ample to handle more spot business. 


NEW CAPITAL IN CHEMICALS IN 1917 

New companies organized in December for the manufac- 
ture of drugs, chemicals and dyes represented $6,575,000 
capitalization, according to the Journal of Commerce, and 
for the entire year 1917, the authorized capitalization of 
new companies amounted to $146,160,000. Companies in- 
corporated in December, as reported in Druc & CHEMICAL 
Markets, with capital of $500,000 and over included the 
American Cellon Co., $1,000,000; Ideal Laboratories Co., 
$2,000,000; Wyoming Sulphur and Refining Co., $2,000,000. 








PROF, REMINGTON DEAD 


Prof. Joseph Price Remington, dean of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and chairman of the Revision Com- 
mittee of the United States Pharmacopoeia died Tuesday, 
after an illness of about five months. He had suffered 
from heart trouble. He was 70 years old. 

Prof. Remington was a member of the revision com- 
mittee of the United States Pharmacopoeia since 1880 and 
was president of the first International Pharmaceuti al 
Congress in 1893. : 





The United States Forest Service reports that at least 
50 per cent. of the commercial wood distillation plants 
are attempting to use the method of controlled distillation 
developed by the Forest Products Laboratory. Experi- 
ments indicate that the yield of naval stores can be in- 
creased by 30 per cent. or more the first year by cutting 
two narrow streaks, rather than one broad streak per 
week, as is commonly done in commercial practice, and 
that the net returns can be increased by about $450 per 
crop. 
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Drug & ‘Chemical Notes 


Castor oil to the amount of 283 casks was received in 
Liverpool on December 3. 














Net earnings of the General Chemical Company for the 
ten months ended October 31 were $8,084,974. 


Exports of olive oil from Italy from January 1 to 
August 31 were 8,103 tons, against 7,615 tons in the same 
time last year. 

The stock of rape oil in London on December 8 
amounted to 72 tons, against 57 tons on December 1 and 
38 tons on December 1 last year. 


Italy’s imports of castorseed for the first eight months 
of 1917 were 5,955 tons, against 6,888 in the same time 
last year; rapeseed 1,469 tons, against 3,648 tons. 

G. A. Clarke, No. 217 Broadway, has been appointed 
New York representative of the Central Chemical Com- 
pany, an Illinois corporation capitalized at $150,000. 


Exports 6f gum copal from Singapore to the United 
States and the Philippine Islands last year amounted to 
7,996,330 pounds, against 7,021,464 in the previous year. 


The Government has requisitioned three electric power 
plants at Niagara Falls to insure an adequate supply of 
power for the companies engaged in war work in the 
territory supplied by them. 


Crombie Laboratories, Inc., of Port Chester, chemical 
research, etc., has been incorporated under the laws of 
this State with a capital stock of $25,000. Incorporators: 
E. Kimble, Rye; E. E. Simons, W. Simons, Port 
Chester. 


The Commission on Car Service has been requested by 
the Tanners’ Council as assist in expediting the movement 
of tanning extracts so that the leather needed by the Gov- 
ernment may be turned out without unnecessary delay. 
There are thirty-seven plants producing extract and of 
these thirty-one are situated in the Appalachian district 
that is affected by the existing embargoes. 





MERCK & CO. INCREASE CAPITALIZATION 

The capitalization of Merck & Co., 45 Park Place, New 
York, has been increased from $250,000 to $1,000,000. 
George Merck. who came to the United States as repre- 
sentative of the original German house, some twenty 
years ago, is president of the present concern, which was 
incorporated under the laws of New York State. George 
W. Merck is vice-president, and John W. Parry secre- 
tary. The company is listed as a member of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 





FIRE IN CONSOLIDATED DRUG CO.’S STORE 

Fire in the five-story brick building at 188 Pearl street, 
New York, occupied by the New York Consolidated Drug 
Company, partly destroyed the building and damaged the 
stock to the extent of $25,000, on Friday, Dec. 28. The 
origin of the fire is not known. It was discovered about 
7 o'clock in the morning. Forty employees will be out 
of work for two weeks or more. 
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Cyanide Prices for the Year 


By W. F. HAMANN, Treasurer Roessler & Hasslacher 

Confronting us with many surprises, pleasant and un- 
pleasant, keeping the market on edge and in constant un- 
certainty, the past year has differed very little from 1916. 
However, the changes which have marked this period are 
an improvement over those ruling earlier. Prices have 
become more firmly established and in this respect there 
is more stability and a better opportunity to judge of the 
near future. 

The production of cyanides was unexpectedly curtailed 
at the close of 1916. During the early months of 1917, 
scant supplies and heavy demand forced the price of soda 
cyanide as high as $2 per pound in some quarters and it 
was only with difficulty that the normal manufacturers’ 
price was maintained by the large makers. The latter 
part of the year, however, was marked by a decidedly 
easier tone in the cyanide market. The new plant erected 
at St. Albans, Va., began operations and stocks soon be- 
came plentiful. 

Of course, the United States being now actively engaged 
in war, demands may be made by the Government at any 
time which are liable to seriously affect the market at a 
moment’s notice and this condition will not be definitely 
settled until after the declaration of peace. 

The year was marked by the usual price fluctuations 
with the principal changes in almost every case being 
upward. Now that the cyanide shortage of late 1916 and 
early 1917 has been overcome by new sources of supplies, 
the present market price for the soda salt is 37c to 40c 
per pound in 100-pound cases. Acetanilid, U. S. P. sold 
as low as 40c per pound in May, but owing to a continued 
shortage of one of the raw materials, acetic acid, the 
price climbed steadily to 75c to 80c per pound. With the 


_ possibilities of Government restriction in the supply of 


acetic acid conditions do not seem likely to improve in 
the near future. 

Formaldehyde derivatives are higher in price of late 
owing to the increased cost of raw materials. Hexa- 
methylenetetramine, U. S. P. is now $1.10 per pound; 
paraformaldehyde is 85c per pound in 100-pound drums. 
With metallic tin under Government restriction, the pros- 
pects for the oxide are very uncertain. Recently there 
have been several advances in price in close succession. 
Quotations are now 75c per pound in original barrels, 
strictly without offer. 





BRITAIN ALLOWS TIN SHIPMENTS 
Great Britain has consented to a modification of the 
embargo against shipments of tin. American importers 
can obtain supplies without applying for licenses from 
the War Trade Board. Shipments will come from Straits 
Settlements to the Pacific Coast. 





Laidlaw, Kelley & Co., Inc., importers, exporters and 
manufacturers’ agents, announce that W. H. Schack has 
joined their organization as manager of their chemical 
department at No. 14 Platt Street. 


Reports state that the U. S. Signal Corps is in need of 
large supplies of wood alcohol and bleaching powder, but 
no intimation is given of their use. Belief is expressed 
that a price will be fixed through the War Industries 
Board sufficiently attractive to producers. 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 








Emetine, Alk., 15 gr. vials..ea. 
Emetine, hydrochloride, U. weg 
15 gr. vials 
Epsem Salts (see Mag. Suiph.) 
Ergot, Russian A 
— 


NOTICE — The prices  herein| Bismuth, Citrate U.S.P. ... 
quoted are for large lots in Original| $@licylate ----4-.5; 
Packages as usually Purchased by] Subgallate ........+...s.. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers. See Job-| Bismuth Subnitrate 
bers Prices Current for prices to Re-| Pubviodide 


tail buyers. Valerate 


In view of the scarcity of some go oe 
items subscribers are advised that} Powdered, bbis. 
quotations on such articles are mere- | fio" —— US Ps 

ly nominal, and not always an in-| © *[iiported 
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Eucalyptol 
Formaldehyde 
Gelatin, silver 


PRIITeded tated 


dication that supplies are to be had | Cadmium Bromide, eryetals..Ib. . *Gold 


at the prices named. 








Drugs and Chemicals 





Acetanilid, C.P., bbls. 
*Actone, kegs, 
Acetphenetidin 
Acetphenetidin 
1-Ib. cartons 
Aconitine, %-oz. vials 
Agar Agar, No. 1 
*Alcohol, , proof 
*190 proof, U.S.P. 
Cologne Spirit, 190 proof . 
Wood, ref. 95 pc. 
BT PC. coccccccccesccscncss gal. 
Denatured, 180 proof 
188 proof 
Aldehyde, Acet. 
Almonds, bitter 
Sweet 
Meal 
Aloin, U. S. P., powd. ....... Ib. 
Aluminum Acetate 
*Metallic 
Sulphate, C.P. 
Ambergris, black 
Grey 
Ammonium, Acetate, cryst...lb. 
Benzoate, cryst., U. S P. Ib. 
Bichromate, C. P. ......+-++- Ib. 
Bromide, gran., bulk 
Carb.Dom.,U.S.P.kegs,powd Ib. 
Resub., Cubes 
Hypophosphite 
Iodide ; 
Molybdate, Pure . 
Muriate, C. P. .......cccccce Ib. 
Nitrate, cryst., C. P. 
Gran. 
Oxalate, Pure 
Persulphate 
Phosphate (Dibasic) 
Salicylate 
Amyl Acetate, bulk 
Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter of 
Antimony) Ib. 
Needle powder Ib. 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent free 
sulphur Ib. 
*Antipyrine, bulk 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride . ‘oz. 
Areca Nuts 
Powdered 
Argols 
*Arsenic, red 
White 
Atropine, Alk. U.S.P. i *. oz. 
ulphate, U.S.P., 1-oz. v. oz. 
Balm of Gilead Buds . a 
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Iodide 
Metal sticks 
Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk 
Hydrobromide 
Citrated, U.S P. 
Phosphate ... 
Sulphate 
Calcium Glycerophosphate ... 
Hypophosphite, 100 Ibs. 
Iodide 
Phosphate, Precip 
Sulphocarbolate 
Calomel, see Mercury. 
Camphor, Am. ref’d, bbls.bk.lb. 
Square of 4 ounces Ib. 

16’s in 1-1b. carton 

24’s in 1-lb. cartons 

32’s in 1-lb. —. 

Cases of 100 bloc Ib. 
Japan, refined, 2%4- ie slabs lb. 
Monobromated Ib. 

Cantharides, Chinese 

Powdered 
Russian 

Powdered 

Carbon bisulphide, bulk 
sein, C. 
Cerium Oxalate 
Chalk, “1 light, English.. tb. 


Heav 
—, “Hydrate, U.S.P. —_ 


ny Willow, powdered.. 
Wood, powdered 

Chlorine, liquid 

Chloroform, drums 

Chrysarobin, U. S. 
Cinchonidin, AlJk. 
Cinchonine, Alk., crystals . 
Sulphate 
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Cobalt, pow’d (Fly Poison). ‘b. 
Oleate 

Cocaine, alkaloid, 1-oz. v. 
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Cocoa Butter, a 
Cases, finge 
Codeine, alk., “™ -oz. vials .... 


Nitra 


Bu 
Collodion, U.S.P., 1-lb. cans ib. 
Colocynth, Trieste, whole .... 


Pulp, 
*Spanish Ap: 
—— Chloride, pure cryst. Ib. 
leate, mass, l-oz, j 


enix tks 


20 p.c 
Corrosive, Sublimate, see Mercury. 
Cotton Soluble 
Coumarin, refined . Ib. 
Cream of Tartar, cryst.U. S.P. 1b. 
Powdered, 99 Ib. 


ver 


Glycerin, C. P., bulk 
Drums and bbls. added . 
C. P .in cans 
Dynamite, drums included Ib. 
Saponification, loose 
Soap, Lye, loose 
Grains of Paradise 
Guaiacol, liquid 
Guarana 
*Haarlem Oil, bottles 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Hops, N. Y.,° 1917 prime, ongelt. 
Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime lb. 
Hydrogen Peroxide,U.S.P.,10gr.iots 
4-oz. bottles 
12-0z. bottles 
16-0z. bottles 
Hydroquinone 
Ichthyol 
Iodine, Resublimed 
Iodoform, Powdered, bulk .. 
Crystals Ib 
Iron Citrate, U.S.P. . 
Phosphate, U.S.P. b. 
Pyrophosphate, U.S.P. ..... 
Isinglass, American ....... pe 
pee 
ussian 
Kamala, U. S. P. ..0.. seen 
Kola Nuts, West Indies 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans 
Anhydrous, cans 
Lead Carbonate, med. .. 
Chloride oo 
Iodide, U.S.P. 
Licorice, Mass, Syrian 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano . 
MGR, WARE. cassesconscsee Ib. 
Lycopodium, U.S.P. .......... Ib. 
Magnesium Carbonate, kegs Ib. 
Glycerophosphate 
Hypophosphite ........ ececes 
Iodide 
Oxide, tins. light .......... 
Peroxide, cans 
Salicylate b. 
Sulphate, Epsom Saits, 
100-1b 


Manganese Glycerophos 
Hypophosphite 
odide 
Peroxide 
Sulphate, crystals 
Manna, large flake 
Small flake 
Menthol, Japanese 
Mercury, flasks, 75 Ibs. 
Bisulphate 
Blue Mass 
Powdered 


gaan American .. 


*Barium Carb. prec., pure 
*Chlorate, pure 
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Creosote, US.P. 
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Corrosive Sublimate cryst. te 
Powder pened Ib. 
lodite, Green ...... 
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Red Precipitate .............Ib. 


Powdered 
White Precipitate ..........Ib. 
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Paar (see bitter oil of 
almonds) 
Benzol, See Coal Tar Crudes 
Berberine, Sulphate, 1-oz.c.v.oz. 250 — 3.00 
ntermediates) 


Beta N Naphthol 1 (see I 
*Nominal. *Nominal. 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 

















Methylene Blue, medicinal ..1b. 12.00 —14.00 
Milk, powdered ...++eesepeoeee lb. .16 — .19 
Mirbane Oil, refined, drums Ib. .19 — .20 
Morphine, Acet. 5-oz. cans...0z. — —12.80 
Sulphate, 5-0z. canS «..... oz, — —12.80 
— Hydrochloride, 5-oz. 
CANS cccsccccccccscccccees oz 6 «=—15.90 
Ethyl, “Hydrochloride, 1-oz.v.0z. — —18.05. 
Moss, Iceland ....-.+seeeeeees Ib. .24 — .25 
Irish ..scceeescceveccees eoelb, 10 — 1 
Musk, pods, Cab .....++eeeees oz. 10.00 — 10.50 
Tonquin ...scccccccceesees oz. 20.00 —20.25 
Grain Cab ...cccccccccccceses oz. 20.00 —28.00 
Tonquin ...ccccccccccceeees oz. 29.25 —29.75 
Druggists ....+++++- eiaeeen oz. 27.50 —28.00 
Synthetic ...+.sscececeseeeee Ib. 11.50 —12.75 
Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products. 
Nickel and Ammon. Sulphate lb. — — .22 
Sulphate .......cccccccccccseelD, 27 —= 29 
Nux Vomica, whole ......... lb. .12 — .13 
Powdered § ..ccocccccscovces Ib. .17 — .18 
Opium, cases, U.S.P. . lb. — —30.00 
Jobbing lots .......seeeeeeee lb. — —30.00 
GRIMIRE ic cscecccvcvcveccoces lb. — —32.00 
Powdered, U.S.P. .......... lb. — —32.00 
Oxgall, pur. U.S.P, .......00. lb. 1.50 — 1.55 
PNW sosc0sskaatensessweee lb. 3.45 — 4.00 
Paraffin White Oil, U.S P. gal. 3.00 — 3.50 
Paris Green, kegs .........00. lb. .40 — .42 
Petrolatum, light amber bbls. lb. .043%4— .05 
CHEB onc ccccvrecccccccscces Ib. .08 — .08% 
SA ENED sss cvaveoesseeseae lb. .09%— .10% 
MN WME. sescvsececence lb. .134 — .14% 
Phenolphthalein .........s000. lb. 9.00 — 9.75 
Phosphorus, yellow .......... b--—- — 
reer rrr lb. 1.70 — 1.80 
*Pilocarpine, Alk., 10 gr. v...gr. — — — 
Bids nicecususabeneseeauess lb. 13.00 —18.00 
SP rere lb. .85 — .95 
Potassium acetate ........... oz. 130 — 1.31 
MEL. “sicscsusaverwaebautee Ib. 1.0 — 1.10 
MME sscavvn besassawianen lb. .45 — .& 
hy eer lb. 75 — 85 
Bromide, (bulk, gran.) ..... Ib. 1.45 — 1.46 
UR: EEE ass nna cunsbawe lb, — — 1.60 
Glycerophosphate, bulk ... - — — 145 
Hypophosphite, bulk ...... 2.15 — 2.20 
ea benee 1b. — —375 
Lactophosphate ...........+. Zz — — 2 
Permanganate, U.S.P. «e-lb. 4.20 — 4.25 
Salicylate nn 0b000sseneaser lb. 2.90 — 2.95 
Sulphate, C.P. ........ eeeeelb, 1.11 — 1.16 
Tartrate, powdered ........ Ib. 1.31 — 1.32. 
Quinine, Sulph. 100 oz. tins ..oz. — — .75 
ME METNB: oss decease inne oz = =2— — .75% 
A ae ee oz. = — — .76 
Re ae oz — — .7 
SERN 053551 civeuuchasnes se oz. = — — .80 
4 — 85 
. -——_- - 
Quinidine Alk. cryotala, tas oz. — — .80 
POPORON, TANG 5050000000000 oz. = =6=— — .40 
Resorcin crystals, U. S. P. Ib. 9.50 —1000 
Rochelle Salt, crystals, bxs., lb. — — .57 
Powdered, bbls. ............ lb. 40 — .40% 
Saccharin, U.S.P., soluble ...1b. 28.00 —30.00 
U.SP., Insoluble ........... Ib. 35.00 —39.00 
BR, AINE oes sec'sin cance lb. 16.00 —17.00 
Salol, U.S.P., bulk .......0.6 ib, — — 1.65 
Sandalwood ........ssesceseees lb —-— — 
SEM decudssuasuasawcuseeee lb —-— — 
Santonin, cryst., U.S.2. Ib. 36.25 —37.25 
BOWOSTOE .ocvcescccsceses Ib. 36.75 — 37.75 
ammony, resin —-_- = 
DOWCETED ....ccncerccece oa -_- — 
Seidlitz Mixture, bbis. ...... 3 — WY 
Silver Nitrate 500-oz, lots ...oz. — — 55% 
Soap, Castile, white, pure ...lb. .40 — .50 
Marseilles, white ........... lb. 19 — .19% 
oe een ee Ib. .17 — .18 
MMDIEIED: calessbeveweeseres ce Ib. 114 — .15 
"Nominal. 





Soap, Castile, Mottled, pure Ib. 
Ordinary ......scececeeeseelb, 
Sodium, Acetate,U.S.P.,gran. 1b. 
Benzoate, gran. U. S. P. ... 














15 — 
12 — 
Ss =— 


16 
-13 
2 


Ib. 2.95 — 3.20 








Bicarb. U.S.P., powd., bbls. lb. .02%— .03 
Bromide, U.S.P., bulk ...... lb. .55 — .56 
Cacodylate cccccccccccccccees oz. 2.50 — 3.50 
Citrate, U.S.P., cryst. ...... lb. — — .67 
Granular, U.S.P. .........lb. — — .77 
Glycerophosphate, crystals..lb. 2.65 — 2.70 
Hypophosphite, U.S.P. ..... Ib, 1.10 — 1.15 
Iodide, bulk .........seeeee- lb. — — 3.90 
Phosphate, U.S.P., gran....lb. — — .13 
Recrystalized .............lb. .17 — .18 
errr ee lb, .25 — .26 
Salicylate, U.S.P. .......e0- lb — — .95 
Sulph. (Glauber’s Salt) ...lb. — —..12 
RIAD: u caawcincccteewe wlb —-—- — 
Spermaceti, blocks .........++ lb. -—-— — 
Spirit Ammonia, U. S. P.....lb. .45 — .55 
Aromatic, U. S. P. ......}b. 47 — 0 
Nitrous Ether, U. S. P.....lb. 48 — .@ 
Ether Comp. .......cccseee lb = — — 1.65 

Starch, Corn Pearl, bags ..cwt. 5.55 — 5.58 
Potato, granulated ......... lb. .134— .14 

Storax, liquid, cases.......... Ib. 4.50 — 5.00 

Strontium Bromide, bulk ....lb. .75 — .76 
jodide, DEE: dec csvccccveswesic ‘4 -- 
ian CLE 125 — 130 

Strychnine ‘Alkd,eryst,4vial. -* — — 2.35 
Acetate ..... pecdevecvectaavied — — 2.35 
Nitrate ........ see oon — — 2.35 
Sulphate. crystals, ‘bulk “3iloz. — — 205 

Sugar of Milk, powdered ....lb. .46 — .47 

Sulphonal, 100 oz. lots ........ oz. 1.25 — 1.45 

Sulphonethylmethane, U.S.P. 1b. 15.00 —16.00 

Sulphonmethane, U.S.P. lb. 13.45 —14.50 

Sulphur, bbls. roll .......100 lbs. 3.70 — 4.90 

LOC IIS Ibs. 3.85 — 4.15 
Flowers . 00 lbs. 4.00 — 4.50 
Tamarinds ---lb. 07 — 07% 

ee rkeg 3.70 — 4.10 
Tartar Eme --lb, 6 — .70 
CRONE i ccnserccctes .lb, 60 — .63 

Terpin Hydrate .........se00 Ib. .56 — 

OUMEMIEEE. siwcnctesesessseuces Ib. .75 — .90 

Thymal, crystals, ——* -lb. 17.00 —17 50 
Iodide, USP ‘beleita lb — —16.55 

Tin, Wary apn exeuacne lb. .25 — .25% 
Oxide, 500 lb. bbls. ........ lb. .85 — .85% 

Toluol, See Coal Tar Crudes. 

Turpentine, Venice, True ...lb. 3.65 — 3.70 
ra errr lb. 12 — .13 
mt rd see Naval Stores. 

WANESED. iduescnkessesngasvcass 70 — .72 

Witch Hazel Ext., dble ain, 

Dit. Sinsseeiacanoceseese 1.10 — 1.15 

URE COMOODONE seniccnccveceses aT 23 — .24 
Chloride .......... . 16 — .17 
Iodide, bulk ...... b — —40 
Metallic, C. P. .. lb. .45 — .75 
Oxide, Powd. U.S . 41 — 44 
Permanganate -lb. 475 — 5.00 
Salicylate ..... “lb — — 3.25 

i re lb. .15 — .18 
Sulphate .-lb. .06%— .07 
Acids 

MOC, 56 BiG: ccdesdcsiesecscas Ib. .10%— «11 
Glacial, 99 p.c. carboys ....lb. .364— .38 

*Benzoic, from gum .......... lb —-— — 
CBs WOMOL Wadactessscccseveie lb — — 3.25 

Boric, .cryst.,. Diia. .00<000% Ib. .134— .144 
Powdered, bbls. ........... Ib. .134— .14% 

Butyric, Tech., 60 p.c......... Ib. 1.45 — 1.55 

MOINIIING siicosctnausanccacscee Ib. 4.35 — 4.45 

*Carbolic, cryst., U.S.P., drs. lb. .54 — .55 

TID; DOCIED secccsceasesese lb. .60 — .61 

Bb DOCTIED cisieics ocoxeneees Ib. .57 — .58 

50 to 100-lb. tins .......... Ib. .55 — .56 
Chrysophanic .......sseeeeeees lb. 6.20 — 6.35 
*Nominal. 





























Citric, eryeate, ate. secesae lb. .75 — .75% 
Powdered .....eee0. noenven lb. 75%a— .76 
Cresylic, ‘95-100 Epc: dadéecseses gal. 1.10 1.2 
Chromic, U.S.P. ccceescosse. aan = 250 
German ......... rere - - 
oun": 75 LE oe tech.. «lb. «” — 45 
Gallic, bulk .. vib. 1.55 — 1.60 
Glycero ophoapors vaneais --lb. 3.45 — 5.00 
Hydriodic, sp. g. 1,150......0z. .2 — Ww 
i1ydrobromic, MC. «lb, 7.40 — 2.45 
"ets U.S.P. lb 35 — .@ 
ilute 3 p.c. ....... . 2 — 2 
Synavhensionens, 50 «Ib, 2.05 — 2.10 
U. S. P., 10 S; a «lb, .53 — .55 
Lactic, U.S.P., VIII ..lb. 2.40 — 2.45 
Molybdic, si lb. 6909 — 7.40 
Muriatic, 20 deg. carboys . 02 — 0% 
Nitric, 42 deg. carboys ....... . 0 — 0% 
itcO PRGHIBEIG cscsscsccesese lb. .20 — .23 
Oleic, DUPER ccccisccccccese lb. .23 — .28 
Oxalic, cryst., bbls. ......0. lb. .47 — .50 
COM NOOR nance dcadesesecas lb. .85 — 1.00 
p Seri Ti Oy ec iaee eencncews lb. 65 — .75 
Pyrogallic, Loe STF saan aa Ib. 3.15 — 3.25 
Crystals, bottles .......... lb. 3.00 — 3.10 
Pyroligneous, purified ....... lb — — .06 
eS rrr gal. 12 — 1% 
*Salicylic, bulk, U.S.P. «lb. .90 — 1.35 
Stearic, triple pressed aon Ib. .26 — .27 
ON SS Sk ee lb. .07 — .08 
NIG ican an cctnndadnds<o Ib. .03 — .05 
Tannic, U.S.P., balk ..00.00% Ib. 1.35 — 1.40 
Tartaric Crystals, U.S.P. ....lb. .78 — .80 
Powdered, U.S.P. .......+0+ lb. .77%4— .79 
Essential Oils 
Kimond:. Hitteesccccsveseveced b. 15.00 —15.75 
Artificial, chlorine traces..lb. 400 — 5.00 
Free from chlorine ........ lb. 4.50 — 500 
Amber, crude .......++0- -lb. 140 — 1.55 
Rectified ..... «lb. 175 — 1.85 
PNG i addcccannequssiereenscene Ib. 105 —115 
EN  oancsacdeaiscadvesiew arenes lb. 240 — 2.60 
WROUNIIOE . sccigecsocetceseose’ lb. 6.00 — 625 
SHINE. a cccccccsescsesnous Ib. 3.50 — 4.00 
po SO arene Ib. 4.25 — 4.50 
CE. 4 vccncedanecaccacencnsesecss lb. 100 — 1.10 
Cajuput, bottle, Native,cs. ..lb. .80 — .85 
Camphor, heavy gravity ....lb. .13 — .16 
Japanese, white ..........00- lb. .17 — .18 
MISTRESS. ccucsiscaaddsdnctvosuns lb. 8.00 — 8.40 
*Cassia, 75-80 p.c. tech, ..... Ib. 1.50 — 1.65 
TOE: (IGE siceravaardansexs lb. 1.65 — 1.75 
Redistilled, U.S.P. -lb. 2.00 — 2.10 
a OE ee lb — — 1.25 
MOGOE WOO cssncccnsvinees ere lb. .18 — .19 
Cinnamon, Ceylon, heavy ...lb. 22.00 —24.00 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums ....lb. 50 — .52 
RS uwuicegeananseoneeteraeeu lb. .85 — .90 
CRONE, BATE sv cesiccvownacesens Ib. 3.65 — 3.75 
SPIE so ccdcniwansveweiwewen Ib. 3.80 — 4.00 
CODRIOD ss cccccrcncerecuscescece Ib. 1.00 — 1.05 
COCTENEOE iciesacccecevinruswns lb. 1800 —20.00 
ee Ib. 6.75 — 7.00 
ES ccencacsvcdnwkseeVaeeuke Ib. 4.50 — 5.00 
PTIGOUUN '6ccedcce'scouenscececcee Ib. 1.75 — 2.00 
Eucalyptus, Australian ...... lb. 65 — .75 
Fennel, sweet .......c.secceee lb. 3.75 — 400 
Geranium, rose, African ..... Ib. 6.00 — 7.00 
BONGO Siterdicce “veeucess Ib. 525 — 5.50 
OUGMMBPE onic oc tna ac teawewen Ib. 4.25 — 4.50 
MMOD vcsusddcsccenussenpeccasa Ib. 8.00 — 8.50 
IND A orn ccccncvcdnedoned lb. 200 — 2.10 - 
rrr rrr rrr Ib. 1.00 — 1.05 
Juni es ~— FECL. ccccocee Ib. 15.00 —16.00 
EOD: POC. vvcccsesvsccese lb. 17.00 —18 00 
RS REY: Ib. 2.00 — 2.50 
Mico HE Sp ern Ib. 5.00 — 5.75 
De ccrcakc Sean aeesdacvexen Ib, .90 — 1.25 
RIE idansdvetinscusaseonsiad Ib. .75 — 1.10 
a SS arr Ib. 1.05 — 1.10 
Lemongrass ......... ie .-lb. 1.35 — 1.40 
Limes, Expressed . -lb. 6.00 — 650 
Distilled «lb. 2.75 — 3.00 
Linaloe ........ Ib. 3.00 — 3.50 
Mace. distilled . lb. 2.45 — 2.50 
MESIEZOID scccceceee -lb. 15.00 —1600 
*Mustard, natural lb. 26.00 —30.00 
Artificial ....... -Ib. 2300 —25.00 
—, bigarade . «lb. 6000 —75.00 
| Pe .. lb. 75.00 —90.00 
Autihcial saunas tceneesaces Ib. 18.00 —25.00 
PETES cciana pe tasniokes innessd.ooe Ib. 2.00 — 2.50 
Geaie bitter, W. Indian ...lb. 2.00 — 2.25 
Sweet, West Indian ....... Ib. 2.40 — 250 
PEMA, BWECE cae ccccccsncece Ib 260 —2280 
Origanum, Imitation ......... Ib. .25 — .30 
fe a lb. 2600 —28.00 
Pennyroyal, American ...... Ib. 1.75 — 1.85 
EWIEUEG ccccrescccecvecesrccs Ib. 1.25 — 1.50 
*Nominal. 
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3.30 — 3.90 
Ib. 3.20 — 3.35 
-lb. 3.50 — 3.60 
-lb. 7.00 — 8.00 
Pimento -lb. 2.65 — 3.00 
Pine Needles -lb. 2.20 — 2.30 
Rose, natural .. -0z. 25.00 —28.00 
Synthetic .......... ---0z. 2.50 — 4.00 
Rosemary, French .. ---lb. 85 — 9 
SE eR eseeee eeeelb, 40 — .45 
Sandalwood, East Indian .--lb. 14.00 —14.25 
SEE. BE. cpcoscorscencsc Ib. 11.00 —11.25 
Sassafras, natural ........e00. Ib. 1.35 — 1.40 
Astihcial ....c.cccos lb — — .30 
SNE cues sone lb. — — 6.50 
Spearmint .... -lb. 3.45 — 3.70 
SSPTUCE peccce- --lb. 90 — 1.00 
MT siskcccusppesesest --lb. 3.00 — 3.25 
Thyme, red, French . ..lb. 1.40 — 1.60 
White, Fre DEE setbesdas -lb. 160 — 170 
Wine, ype SE sonnesee lb. 2.50 — 3.00 
UN sabaxcbinnchessrseeersre lb. 8.00 — 9.00 
Winesanbion, leaves, true ....Ilb. 4.25 — 450 
ER: SVOEE . ocoscescensasce lb. 2.30 — 2.30 
Synt hetic, G S.P., bulk ....lb. .90 — .95 
OS eae Ib. 8.70 — 9.00 
TERE cacspesabseeounsn shoes 4.25 — 4.50 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon ...... Ib. 11.50 —12.50 
BERMEDM - cenesecbsbsvestosensny lb. 30.00 —40.00 
PAGER evckcncancsaceecnase lb. 10.00 —24.00 
OLEORESINS 
Aspidium Malefern) ........ Ib. 1100 —11.25 
Capsicum, 1-lb. bottles ...... Ib. 4.50 — 5.50 
SUED. caxvandheebabeshoaaseeenhe lb. 5.00 — 6.00 
Ginger 3.50 — 4.50 
*Lupulin lb -—-— — 
*Parsley Fruit (Petroselinum)lb. 6.75 — 7.50 
Pepper, black ..........ccce0- Ib. 10.50 —11.75 
Mullein (so-called) . 180 — 2.05 
ee eee — —16.00 
Crude Drugs 
B 
a PUR: so cccosisconcnene — 67 
South American — .9%8 
eg eee — 6.25 
NO: bxicsccssce sesee — 1.35 
PE . ccnvesievovensencenbe — 4.40 
NE: ianscccoaunseseeeepesbacaned> —10 
BARKS 
BOMORUTE ncccccccee cocveces lb. 61 — £6 
Basswood Bark, pressed ....lb. .19 — .21 
mae” DE SOUR sensssicece lb 3-— 27 
E RUGS. wssacevnes «lb. .09 — .10 
Rustdhere eae Shoes -lb. .244 — .26 
ee eee «Ib. .70 — .75 
Cascara Sagrada ....... Ib. .14 — .16 
Cascarilla, quills ..... «lb. 24 — .25 
ES eee coool a= 
ee ee ee coscceelea JF — 
*Cinchona, red, quills ....... lb. .74 — .80 
DOR: sipchetbsb>navnanads Ib. .79 — .85 
ee ee ree lb —-—- — 
eee eeseeeeeeellD — — — 
EGER, BONE, DB: csscvcececs lb 3 — .31 
Powdered, boxes ........ Ib. .31 — .33 
*Maracaibo, yellow, powd. Ib. .35 — .40 
CREED cccccrcccsssscctemnt we. 15 
NS RR Ee Ib. .08%— .09 
CES SEEEE Sibeccvksbensbaunee Ib 55 — 0 
"ee Se lb. 112 — .14 
wood, Jamaica ........... lb. .05%— .06 
x grindin ng cchoeiesae nent lb 28 — © 
Select bdls. .. -lb. 17 — .18 
Ordinary .... lb. 110 — 1 
Hemlock ..... -.lb. .064%— 8% 
Lemon Peel ‘lb. 08 — © 
ee eee lb. .22 — .20 
ee ererea pebseieniee Ib. .0S%— .07% 
ee ae Ib. 03 — .05 
Orange Peel, eee Ib. .044— .05% 
DEL. sesesennedvccre popsense Ib. .13%— .14 
DEED scléiosekkabksboesence Ib. .124%— .13 
Prickly Ash, Southern ....... Ib. 11 — 11% 
Northern ...... obebeeeeiel Ib. 15 — .17 
PED osccsecccnseccvents lb. 24 — .25 
‘Le Ib. 3 — .32 
SEED ccnenansvsenssvous ib --—- — 
eee, ae Ib 07 — .12 
Re ELSE OR Ib. 114 — J 
me. Epes bebobsbebeneeeee lb. —-— — 
DETTE. Sncvivsaesepersnee Ib. .09%— .10 
SE ah bis teva utebnrevsesonabee Ib. .16 — .16% 
PPE icpbcuseebereseeaeen Ib 11 — UY 
D. spiverebste poabetcvaneeen Ib. 49 — .50 
Wahoo, = PROOE csvbponvcsbescel Ib. 44 — .49 
SIPCclscsiseseases senuee lb. 114 — 16 
Willow: “Biack cocccccccecccn LR = 
. = pebbenwe eeeeeelb, 114 — 14% 
yy. =e lb. 06 — 06% 
DE DEED: opredvccucieveuns Ib. .03%— 
*Nominal 





Wild Cherry ...cs0080 cocccgeelD. 
Witch Hazel .. Ib. 





Calabar 
St. Ignatius 


St. John’s Bread ..............Ib. 















Tonka, jnpeae ° — 
Para sboenes -~ 
Surinam «lb. 

Vanilla, Me can, whole ....Ib. 

Cuts . lb. 
Bourbon ... lb. 
South American -lb. 
Tahiti, white Labei ; «lb. 

ee eer Ib. 
BERRIES 


on sed oe 
Fish 
Horse, Nettle, dry 











BRMSDEY  asascsce 

Laurel ..... 

DL . iiansnanseans aus wenaveue 

Prickly Ash ..... 

SRW PRUMEIED .cccccccesnccvce 

EEEDE. sosveceveeees 

NS cacucescdsccsscess mE: «9 

FLOWERS 

ROR Suovccsbubaccusenbewbees lb. 
Powdered —— 

eR i 

OE EEED.. cavesencecces ib. 

Chamomile, Belgian ... = 3 
Rr lb. 
Hungarian elds 
ee eee .-lb. 
Spanish . 

Clover Tops 

Dogwood 

MAGEE cece 

Insect, open 


Closed .. 
*Powd.Flowe 
*Powd. Flowers ... 
*Kousso 
Lavender, ordinary . 
Select - 
Linden, with leaves ... 
Malva, blue 
7 aa 
*Mullein 
Orange 


eee eeeees sees 


Poppy, red .... 
PEERY =. ssccensece 
Saffron, American ... 

Valencia 
Tilia (see Linden) 


GUMS 
Aloes, Barbados ..............Ib. 
Ca: ~ 





stew eseeesees 


Curacao, cases .... 
Socotrine, lump .. 
Ammoniac, tears .. 
Powdered ......... 
Arabic, firsts ...... 
2 | rare 


Sorts Amber .. 
Powdered ......... 
Asafetida, whole, _ S. 
Powdered, U.S.P 


Benzoin, Siam ...... -Ab 
SEES Sg a ERO ooh Ds 
MME: ctisssbansoseenbesbans Ib. 
*Chicle, Mexican ...... oeeuse lb. 
Damar Batavia, No. 1 ........ Ib. 
Euphorbium .........04- rrr 
Powdered ...... sbebeuakant Ib. 
Rs ty te Ib. 
TREDENE + <ccccosavbees sescene ee 
SE caceewseeesseesen oseeeeEes 
re lb. 
Oy Ib. 
i. ccoscsoth epebabacsboneaeeea Ib. 
Mastic, powdered ............ Ib. 
DECIR, BELECE ncccccsccse apne Ib. 
DEES. d5ssuecsevkspensonenee Ib. 
DED. cisavcpbaceoisabcnees Ib. 
Olibanun, siftings ............ Ib. 
RENEE: Suenceersbenvoncses soeeees 
NEN, ccc chalusbonenstwesewe Ib. 
*Senegal, picked ..... a 
er rn Ib. 
ee a eee 280-lbs. 
ee Ib. 
Tragacanth, Aleppy, firsts ...lb. 
EEN. aiesenvacnssoexcese Ib. 
DE csuskcnke'-beboneueewen lb. 


*Nominal 





07%4— .10 
B%— . 
39 — 49 
"24 — .26 
07 — .07% 
‘87 — 93 
‘4 — @& 
70 — .74 
4.75 — 5.90 
3.40 — 3.80 
2.05 — 2.70 
3.10 — 3.20 
1.50 — 1.55 
1.45 — 1.50 
94 — .96 
1.05 — 1.10 
106 — 1.11 
ll — .13 
a— # 
06%4— .07 
08 — 08% 
10 — .10% 
y— 112% 
0 — 
05 — 06 
1.80 — 1.85 
2.00 — 2.05 
OO — 65 
iG- 2 
SB- Ss 
45 — .50 
1.25 — 1.28 
40 — 50 
i- 3 
ioe 5 
a=— 
‘23 — .29 
3B-— B 
2 — 34 
— 4 
- 2» 
- 
— 
— 4.00 
— 6 
— 1.24 
— 05% 
— 80 
— 115 
— 9 
—11.90 
1.00 — 1.10 
D=— ji 
09 — .10 
40 — 41 
B-— 
‘70 — 80 
55 — 60 
Ra=~- w 
B- -* 
150 — 1.60 
180 —185 
1.35 — 1.50 
B- SB 
‘24 — .29 
‘80 — ‘85 
Aa- 3B 
Bm— Hw 
Z-B 
145 —150 
2.30 — 2.40 
38 — .48 
80 — .90 
43 — 44 
50 — .55 
59 — 60 
49 — .50 
a- 
39 — 140 
12 — 14 
w= 
o=— Si 
36 — .42 
34 — 39 
11.40 —11.60 
B- # 
2.30 — 2.50 
194 — 200 
1.65 — 1.85 








*Turkey, firsts 
*Seconds 
*Thirds .. 





LEAVES AND HERBS 


























*Aconite, German ............. Ib 118 — 2 
Balmony lb. 09 — .19 
Bay, true ... -lb. 1.00 — 1,04 
SEEIMOOTE -ccaasehnatesesossoon Ib. 1.40 — 1,59 
Boneset, leaves and tops ....lb. .09 — (19 
Buchu, short lb, 120 — 1,25 
OS ae - 130 — 1,35 
Cannabis, true, - 2.90 — 3.00 
PGROTICED oc cacvccccsvans - 1.00 — 1,05 
Catnip ..... - OY— 08 
Chestnut . 05 — 6 
TEL “cnaenvaneevexsuetexasea . Al — 42 
"Coca, Huamuce .i..ccissccicss lb. —-— 
ai eS eee eee lb. —-_—-— 
SE oe esavaskscsesthesoncen lb, 0 — 2 
COmIBM. .6ésccee -lb. .20%— 121 
Corn. tik ...c. -lb. = .0934— 41 
Damiana ...... ap; 88 oe re 
Deer Tongue .......000- -lb. .08 — 09 
Digitalis, Domestic .... -elb. SO — 58 
ESDOTIN - Sscactscecees sib, A «= 
ROERIO DG vscacasansneesess --lb. 06 — .06% 
Euphorbia Pilulifera .... lb. .21 — 23 
Grindelia Robusta ..... «lb, .08%— 11 
*Henbane, German ..... --lb. 4.65 — 4.75 
oo ar --Ilb, 495 —5.0 
Domestic ..... «lb. 2.00 — 2.05 
Henna 22.0002 I 23 — .24 
Horehound 22 — 23 
Jaborandi 25 — 2B 
Laurel ..... ah 13 — 14 
Life Everlas 06 — 07 
PPCEIEE conuwaubeneneeanunse 52 — 56 
BNMETER Jc pba eoscnunssneseunes ce 084— .09 
Lovage 28 — 33 
MEMEEDD 6 nics sgn econgueeae 26 — 2 
*Marjoram, German ... --- 
ERROHEE “scennkuee cee’ 38 — 40 
PORRVEOURL .ncvnrapeusssesccase . 06 — & 
Peppermint, American ....... . 16 — 17 
PURE cane tbbuessasboesbenxouseee . 09 — 10 
Prince’s Pine .... -lb. .08%— .10% 
PIBGIRID  6.ceseee «lb. .10%— 11 
TREURETTER  hcccakeasnes soe .-lb. 7.45 — 7.50 
Queen of the Meadow ... -lb. .08 — 9 
ROE. SE cnccnuweiwncsinny -lb. 1.25 — 1.3 
Rosemary ......... Ab. .22 =— @ 
See are b. .38%4— 48 
*Sage, stemless, Aus _--- 
*Grinding _--- 
Greek .. . w=— 
Spanish «Ib. .20 — .21% 
eee sao ae 
Henna, Alexandria, whole ..lb. .75 — .% 
Le ES eS eae lb. .69 — .72 
Siftings ..... lb. 38 — 39 
Powdered lb. 53 — 38 
Tinnevelly ...... -lb, 15 — .22 
5 eee lb. 2 — 2 
Squaw Vine -lb. .18 — .19 
PERRIN santas Cekesae ses lb. .154— .17% 
Spearmint, American -lb. = .20%— .22 
PE DOUMISAIN «050s 0sc00eceesewes Ib. .22%— .25 
Sunflower, Jap ... «lb. .05%— .6 
Domestic "............. -lb. .04%— .04% 
ROMY. ox csncakksayab%ns lb, .09 — 
Thyme, Spanish ...... «lb. .09 — .12 
i ae Ib. .124%— .13 
ea Went «60.6 05 — .06 
Water Pepper 06 — 07 
Witch Hazel 07 — 07% 
Wintergreen 07 — 
Wormwood .... 23 — 2 
ROTOR BRGES on sadensacccsesss 064— .07% 
Aconite, English . lb. .45 — 46 
Powdered ..... «lb. .70 — .74 
ot es ae lb, 69 — .75 
*Powdered ...... lb. .74 — .80 
ae -lb. 1.80 — 1.85 
ER, GUE ca veancess ens lb. 50 — 
UN Sine wsseenenbnes lb, .37 — . 
Angelica, American .... lb. .45 — 530 
TD - Navesnewuneschunsine lb —-— - 
NOR niin cncaivescrsaexeceak lb. .70 — .B 
Arrowroot, American ..... eoeelb, 11 — 12 
BERR -Gasausonunhsxesu sane lb. .50 — 51 
De. SWARM cub ceuwebesu ssn Ib .12 — .14 
BpM00 BEF ...ccccsseee eeeelb, 05 — 07 
RS See eee lb. .04%— 05 
OULEONER:  anccesessvenscvix 4 Ib. 3.55 — 4.05 
fo ere re Ib. 3.60 — 4.10 
paberis, OL: oncouas ssrpseaese Ib, .15 — .16 
MEE eeawanwe sawn vanenesacended Ib. .14 — .18 
MEE ccGhususswbeeuneunssweuul Ib. .16 — .18 
> no AR Bark of Root ..... lb. .20 — .21 
_=S Seeeeeeaes seipeseueoncaal Ib. 114 — .15 
*Nominal. 
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= seccvcees Ib. 
preter eT 23% — 2 Cardam 
sceveeeeeccones eoceeeee kD. os : oms, bleach 
aed Imported ....... si . = y 4 ore green.  ~ eh 9 ye — 1,10 | Stearic Acid— 
Calamus, ble yet cated Scie b. .18 — .20 ae ne mae aut) Snap Epecees lb. 2 
> perenne be BS Fl eee cowed lb. .27%4— | ouble Pressed .....cccscce: 2 — 2B 
con leached, Eo ade Ib. == a ovedanasesesseoeneaa Ib. Feil a Triple Pressed .........s000- = a re w 
seeeeecere eeness ce . Coane Nativel oo. ¥ E “59 _ oeekD. 207 = 
St cxeoeenswensns ates ey ae, » Natural .......66. Ib . 
Colchieum Sagaew 5 08 Bleached i : a 2 . i 
Giombo ais cesseeuseceess Ib. 270 = 27s ; Seutay +, SEI dawels _ cm “134 Heavy Chemicals 
ae eoceceeee . a umin, L rae 8 ' é h— a A ti ° 
Eien ate ib. as — 16 | Malta sennie PRT e . oe oe a 
eae aan = ‘1% Mogador each ee 1734— “18 PONCE s Seiasae sane Gases Ib. .10%— 111 
Dendelion, English eee:  * 80 p.c. Pure ...... 14 — 415 
. ; oe nl eon 40 = 42 |Digg e— By) Glacial yen Ma Ib 20Y%4— 2 
oggrass, true, aesceveare  ¢ — » ENC cccccccccccce ‘ um, ammonia, ie . 20%— . 
a maporeet ceoedb, 129 Wi 1.50 | ‘German, a ee 13%— .14 Ground apne Ib. = 0414 
covccece Se ge ian, ‘— eS 4 a - « 
Echinacea ....+sscccccccssceees Ib. a — — Roe oe aa ee Potash 5 a . 044— yt: 
Elecampane 32 134 | giv waisaieevensiele lb. .13 ; » lump . ; - 
——__aadlnaneneanenanaeane Ib. 09 — tl Pm | Sereerrrrrerertiy Ib. wh tel co Sa S- @ 
eee eerecereseeeee le P oe errr rere ee z . he un) eeoce K ae: 
Gene 0000002000 2-2 worn vetting’ Howdered, - 8 
nc ae sonenccessenccecvons = 14 — 16 | ee Seetanien Bocueced sD 05%4— yah akon Ground «.....-...100 I a ce” 
oo ccccccccccccces —_— oe oer eeceecceccees — ye Ang! Z faaigliee 
Seesien aie a meee aman 4 - = ‘20 'Job’s Tears, white ............ lb -—- — Sulph., m chlorides a 04%— .05 
inger, Jamaica, unbleached Ib.  .18 2y, Larkspur chanelle . iy, - = Low grade 0 03%4— .03% 
d ce PUT ve eeeenseeeeeeeeeees ... “ok Vaeenatie Aahedioga i 
Gases. 5 ey erecvcseces lb. .23 — .24 Mie Saeddnascekene eaioauue Ib. | = .25 |Ammonia, Anhydrous 02 — 02% 
a a. 2s es ST .: Ib. oan .23Y, | Ammonia Water, 26 d a. 2 
iid, Eastern se-ssss cesses Ib. 6.20 — 6.45 ustard, a. 2 deg., carboys ...s.+-.+. % a SM 
ee sncesonenoss Ib. 645 — 670 | pomeey: Brown ....+-.++- . ian. 17%4| 18 deg., carboys b. 05 — .05% 
8 tie saeaates Ib. 6.50 — 7.20 California, brown pee: 1a 1 PR Mage ce Ib a = 
Powdered SOD aencinnninn lb. 5.75 — 600 Dut gg sgbeesnbeecauseseuin lb. ‘09% 17 mmonium chloride, USP.. < —- — .04 
oe mak. Ib. 625 — 6.50 E cig FOMOW cececccccccee Ib. 164— -10 Sal Ammoniac, gray _ 19 -- .21 
ogg sen lana lta Ib. 1.25 — 1.35 "Ge ish, yellow .......+4. a a 17 Granulated, a . 10 — 
oot gaaematenbpenaane Ib. 24 — .26 SGerman, yellow seveeeoon ee Peres Ib, 1e— te” 
*Im ea renene " hc a ’ TOWN cccccccvccsee . ao ae ulphate, fore a — | 
aionge ed ceseeseeesseeses Ib. 24 — 26 | Parsley ....ssserseoseeese tb leo Domestic ......+++ - — 
a oe Ib 2,90 — 3.00 Poppy, Dutch ......ssccsseeee Ib. 1 35 | Ses Soe, Boe 03% 
18 epee tress. 3m — its | Russian, blue o-oo IS — 16) a pe... - 
ay ETE NRO lb. .45 == a see eee ie 65 — .67 | Blane Fixe .. i 
TN ee cid ileal a mpkin Sane aaa ae ee 05 
“~~ ypinpnneannnanananns Ib. — .55 Buince, select “ib. .10%— .11 om, chloride 0S 
RE eoonenneneens Ib. [18%— :19 | Rape, English 2s oO 00 
Licorice, ussian, cut ...... - 70 — .75 Japanese ... lb. .10%4— 11 | Ba ag Ee ee da 2 
Rath emul tee... * "89 — ‘99 | Sabadilla (whole) Ib. .091%4—  .10 aczten, floated, white 12 
SEE Re ib. A7%— .18% Stavesacre Ib. | .20%— .23%2 calei COLOT «16. cece e wrens , 35.00 
TR aye woe EROS - a 4 han one . ...1b — — B mae ges crude 100 ibs, 600 a 
a  cenct >. 38 — .40 a Sa oe) der, 35 p.c. ...Ib. | .01%—_ 02% 
musts teeeees a ee io: ian | ae ee arbonate 3.00 
gy BET aeenrssnonene Ib. 9 — thy oo ey BR Ba gt at sels 
Orris, Florentine, bold 2222p: 6 = Worm, American ste yo — 06% SE gaol Ay ¥.ton | — — 
Finger Senneenentann sic’ ee f=) | teas SoBe. GL gia ye Gran., second este 4 --ton W.00 —34.00 
Parcira aE sesessscessasasensecs Ib. 165 — 1.70 SPICRS ad Pa> <a Poe --ton 40.00 —45.00 
ileal eel eat atleaie aaaee: 2 — : en tetrachl 1D. — J 
ink, <a piscsniehetaecrii —< = 4 Cassia, Batavia, No. 1 1 Copper —— :% 15%— ie” 
a llaiseseartseseete lb. .45 — .50 China, Selected, cs. ........ ib. 23, — .24 ubacetate (Verdigr “Ib. » foe 
Poke Pa uscenpoicionssnierer ts > a _— ‘2 c Saigon << iy ge ganar = a = ‘aque ssactee ‘Ib. ~ = = 
eco eaneeennesene ayers -_ Se psicum, African, .......... . 45 — .52 ate, 98-99 p. “a — 4 
Stet Woon |... Ib, 15 — 4 Japan ..... en eas Ib. 14 — 115 | Second hands. > = ae 
Cute cos ceigesssenee eevee. b a —- 2 a ne gn - 2 & Psy a ~ 2 09,4 
ON BRM a a s, eee = . 9604! s, f.o.b. . —-, 
gar Ligh, Dried evens - 4-¢@ _ pailenanestasnaete ib, 4 — 11g? | Pasel_ Oi, _ 1.00 — 1.50 
oo egal | ese ih oo = ee. Getion: wccer cas - 25 — .26 | ey tefined ‘ 265 — 275 
ESTES EA AE eel ignctaagaaie: Ib. 18 — .20 loves, Amboyna ............ » 28 — 32 ydrofluoric, 30 p.c. 3.75 — 4.0 
Senega, Northern ............ Ib. .50 — .57 Periangs NOs W ccesesccecescs ie > oa 32 >. oa =~ 
- ng ep palleabababeaés Ib. 73 — ‘80 Pe dag REINER — 7 |resa% in carboys ... py. 
“O* llaalhleai ; a= inger, African .........c..00. . 44 — 45 : cetate, _— suga — 1 
Skunk Cabbage ........c.c0005 Ib. 35 — .37 I i hai nesxaacsienl Ib. .14%— 15 White cryst. .... vs 124— 13% 
"Snake, Black ...........0...., Ib. .09%— .11% ei bleached .......... Ib. 18 — .18% Broken Cakes . le 
gees penanaanata a 3 = Unbleached .......++s+.+-- Ib. 24 — 24% ia nulated ..... LA 
ee. ey mG | pth gcecgernggereg erect: b. oe Paste” powdered : oe a 
ppikenard patie penee ie .~ =~ a ark = agg ag etdenaenes iD = pee 13%; i t + = + 
oy Eseedgemeumnayenseaet: . 20 — RENO Dl csaas cocci : we = : ae 
og eae i. 12 — “tag | Notmese 1000 este 4 Ib. 46 — a7 | Oxide, Litharge, Amer. pd.’ OY oe 
Stillingia opollh Ganieacneeantansits - i — & Pa rika, Hungarian nied earmsaieinie'’ _ 24 ak tae a American ... .091%— on 
| Sy EN etraeenteegar) _— 2s RGMIMIE coco casbecunecess : — .28 FEIGN ..00.000. ae 
Tees “ae Ib. = 2 Pepper, black, Sing. ......... Ib, .19%4— 22%] White, Basic Car --- 
Ghat pee etetoens Ib. aye 3B | pMhite -..-. leaseensny: Ib. 24 — 24, i) meet b 
«ES ac peabhononeeeee: S Wee a OND sacavincuscssmamnades 28 — .283 in Oil, 100 Ibs. or a ae 
riers, fetoe ela —- 08 2 0072 enceweeee res Ib. .061%4— 06% penetish sesnase : ore —_ ese ‘1084 
ue - AXE phate .. oa. = a 
Valerian, Stlcian eiealassbucess ae ae Bavb WwW s a tok: “ii a 
_ § peepenafhannannbaee Ib. 25 — 2 | Bayberry | --ss-osseeess+. It f. 0. b. N es 
RE *rttsaesasen erasers Aa cee, a a cau Ib. 2 - = Muriatic ‘acid, | .00 —S 
ee Ib. 80 — (85 a a ae hy 18 deg. carboys 
Pare gcsecessenteseseonee Ib. [85 — 90 ocean? refined ..........1b. 44 — , 20 deg carboys 
Saag ceatensenresneetss Ib. .13%— 15 | *Carn “sa onesie veee snesieeesces ih :35.os. 4 22 deg. carboys is ; 
Yellow Parilla ............... MM auba, Flor, ........ lb 40 | Nitric acid, 36 d : 
aaa ins Cone > 2 = = RAD ca ck cc shenaciclaricion . 62 — 65 38 di eg. carboys Ib. .07%4— | r4 
2 No ” Ss Apes aa Rea = , 40 beg — Nataasen Ib 064 wa 
te yselphndscvagemeaeaent . 55 — carhoys .......c0.. lo i aaa 
: SEEDS Coes puis tt ib: Ai = 42 deg. carbors yeaa cae Ib. .08 — .08% 
Anise, Levant wi » Yellow ...s...ee. Ib 15 32 Aqua Fortis, 36 deg. carb. Ib. .09 — .09% 
Mexican WE capsentnaseress Ib. . Jap _ Aa Le oie RSNA "1B jit = & de. carboys deg. —— eat as 
HeXiCAN eseseereereeneoense ae ee a — =e n> ae 
Spanish Sed vsue sh anenulessiaee , cdl *Montan, Sad rh gi Sirah iP. i 0 PI 42 deg. pve we eka ‘5. 
Pope Ge ee reg ae ee SN can ccaslea tnt al _=—-——- = ast ..-- 
ile Binreaiaprrsosesonen ons Ib. "3144— . | Cpateeetie, crude, brown ae res = True, 2 eeccccescees bbl. 1.50 — 9 
ary, Spanish ....++.++++++. a me frees eevee ts, : 75 | Potassium Bichromate .-... bbl. 1.75 — 2.00 
8 gg OS eco b. 2. = 08% *Refined, white .......... Ib. — .95 | Potash Caustic moe cocceee Ib. .44%— .45 
away, Adios lb. 08 — ‘08i4 Domestic Be cnea ce ceneallis .y pa $ Carbonate, calc. schon: Ib. .83%4— .84% 
egoutch Roemer. Ssbaehen a> ‘ — 9 Paraffin, -ref’ se SE ESREES Ib. .70 — :80 ba te cryst. aie & — 7S 
. ae |, Foreign, 130 deg. m.p. Bp Ib 10A— 1 Marlene, ba ssecssecseseces IB, — Ez] 
| eNominal’ Sl ee | Gn aerate Siti ceri ton 375.00 400.00 
Yellow ... Ib. 2.60 — 2.70 
tee eeeeeecccecees . 125 —13 
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tuffs in Original Packages 


Saltpetre, Granulated ........ lb. .28 30 i 
> ~~ Beecpemrboneneen: Ib. “SK “3a | RepoRCINOL -ssseeseeesseernees ib, 1° 17-00 | Victoria Blue, base .......... Ib. 12.00 15.9 
Soda Ash, 58 p.c, in bags 100 Ibs. 2.90 —3.15 | Tetranitromethylaniline 22.7” Ib. — — 250 | yicttis Groen .....+.....0.0. ib. 1400 —7m 
Avon Ba aie gre wipes! Dn tn ae ia... Ib. 2.50 — 2.80 | victoria Red «...-.-s.seeeceees ib. 8.00 = 969 
Caustic, dom., 76 p.c...100 Ibs. 6.50° — 6.65 Folnidine siteteeeeeesesceseseelD, 1.00 — 1.10 omg Spe ic selaineieniecand Ib, $73 — 8% 
Ped. Ot es oe SUMMA cs cccrscccacct m 235 = 2 TURAL DYES oes = 
icin 100 _ 8.10 — 8.40 SRNODE eine vc vncecenact “ 33 _ 400 NATURAL DYESTUF¥s . 
Sodium Bichromate .......... Ib. .16%4— .17%| Toul, Commercial, 90 p.c. gal. 230 — 2,50 |Amnatto, fine .............., Ib. 33% 
ET ae: Mi; ae a “_’“|m-Toluylenediamine ......... ib. 1.700 — 175 COD nse eeeeeeeeseeeeeseennees Ib. 1 = at 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda,Am.100lbs 1.10 — 1,25 | Xylene, pure ................ gal. 1.00 — 1.25 | Carmine No. 40 ...........444. Ib. 4.25" = 45" 
a gptiepamcrocgesen: ih, 1%— ae | Xylene, Com. °......00022772: gal. 35 — 49 | Cochineal .-...-...ssseeseeses, b 3-3 
Cyanide, bulle oo. soo Ib. 1.00 — 1:19 | Xylidine ......sssseeeseeeeee = © i ee 
yposulphite, bbis. ; “_ aaee i; MEE: wcsuvacebecuure Ib. = 
guienite, bis. --iivie 1@ —173 | COAL-TAB COLORS eee iti ibs 30) 32 
na 10 Ibs. 463 are | Acid Black ; 150 — 1.75 MGUSEEMRIS oc cccccecsvobsont Ib. 2.75 — 3.00 
> A peurthenseccamnenesi i. “Oexem “atys | Acid Blue . 2.40 — 2.90 BIIIS «55s scancsene vague Ib. 275 — 315 
re i got 7" — Brown . . 295 = 227 PRMENER 6 ice cunieoukeaccscecd Ib. 1.15 — 130 
Prussiate, Yellow ......... / Jee a la oo + 2 =e life dea - 
Sets Wee 00'ibs. 425 — 473 | Acid Orange -- eee Ib. .65 —1,00 | Nutgalls, blue Aleppo ........ Ib — — & 
Silicate’ A gece 100 lbs. 2.28 = 258 ons lp | ea lb. .65 — 1.00 Chinese ee eeccececvecccccces ib B= yi) 
Saigh., Glawber’s salt Meine, oh te Acid Orange REE: i csbavsecoond Ib. 1.50 — 2.00 | Persian Berries .............. lb, — —- 
ftit, oe een 1b. 0a4— ‘toys rae SE. GasEbuseeewencasennte Ib. 1.25 — 1.75 | aca gio Bark, see tanning. 
oo per 100 ibs. 38¢"— ago” | Acid Scarlet Swit eaWshsawen cee Ib. 1.50 — 2,25 umac, see tanning. 
Sulphur (crude) fob N.Y. ton 4800 seg | Aci Yellow peneKewwbenneeceke Ib. 1.30 — 1.75 | Turmeric, Madras............. Ib. .08%— Oy, 
ch a son as anes 1 mk BE Sisecsnscvsncuvay lb. 5.00 — 600 Aleppey .......sescscceseeees Ib. 10 — 10% 
Sulphuric Acid Ghaaein Blue, bright SE lb. 8.50 — 9,50 RONMNN <scnceostcetesbbuniceal 1, ae 
iy —— ae Blue. medium ...... lb. 6.00 — 7.50 RMN ech an eneker ead ib BC = 08% 
. deg Brimstone ....... ton 40.00 —45.00 Rittaste ata ponsnaeatainte: _ — =i DYEWOODS 
eum I Cite Ste aR CATITL UTANBE wececccccccecs - 6.00 — 8. IWIN ssi esawnwaswcunwcack -_ —— = 
Battery Acid.car’s per 100 ibe, 252 = a j oened Red Avascaxeeeraakes Ib. 8.00 —900 |Camwood, chips ....22277°777" ib. 7— » 
aR: Aipine Yellow ...sssescescsec. Ib. 6.50 = 7.0 Fustic aE a ton 47.00 —50.00 
; , cmntagl PE - 7.50 —7. IS sxasnneehsdesaxbsuwesae lb. .04%4— | 
Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials | 420 Varn": Ib. 200 — $30 | PyPermic, chips .....c.ce.0. i. 
and Accessories Azo Yellow, green shade vob. as) ae. ib. 03 iy 
+ reed + Ae ala ‘a er ssnenocieeeapan cesses . 8 — 
COAL-TAR CRUDES AND _—- Bocwmarreptecoetscsns lb. 4.00 — 5.00 nt eke yg seece Ib. 15 — 7 
INTERMEDIATES Bismarck Brown ¥ eoueasecen Ib. 1.10 — 1.35 : rs ; 
“Acid Amidonaphthols’phonic Ib. — — — | Bismarck Brown FR unl’ . ii 
Acid Benzoic .....-s--.-- ss ib. 590 —800 | Bismarck Brown 3h °°" “iP; 200 — 250 BB 
NUE nackiincsnesextanaedl he. 569 —29 | Bismarck Browe ke." . i te a3 
See: ih. 2 —39 fee bed . in =e - 
Acid i Sees ea Chrome Blue oR aE ieee - 22 —oe Ib 18} 
=. Naphthionic, crude -Ib. 1.15 — 1.25 | Chrome Red .......000°7°°7°"" ib. 250 ~ 300 097, ry 
EE. -batpenestonbiveepeusy Ib. 1.75 —1, ine Yellow ............ 75 => a’ 
Acid Naphthylamine sulphate... = - ye cece lag aad jaeshesie bP in ie ; 
Acid Sulphanilic ............. Ib. .30 — .32 | Chrysoidine Y 1.....°°°7°°77"" ; 2 ie . Bod 
p-Amidophenol ............... Ib. 4.50 — 5.50 Congo Red eeAS Ne aa > so i —<— 
p-Amidophenol Hydrochloride lb. 4.50 —550 | Crystal Violet 7 777°°"" Ih 64) 445 | Flavine "IB. 1.00 Las 
ey oS eee pobebaneehene = 175 —18S | Direct Black ................. iC =i. Fustic Ib. 13 = 6 
ame Qu, drums extra ....lb. .26%4— .28 | Direct Blue ....007°°°°°°°"*° - 2:00 — 3) Maeve ‘Ib, = = | 
Aniline Salts ................ . "34 | Direct Sky Bing machine ib. 309 ee) | Hematine b= 
Aniline 2 ERs: Ib. 1.10 —1.15 | Direct Brown ...........00..7° Ib. = in Crystals Ib. 20 
‘Anthracene (80 p.c.) ........ Ib. Nominal Direct Bordeaux .............. ; i oe *Hypernic, ‘liquid 2.222000221. Ib, = 7 
Anthraquinone .............066 lb — — — | Direct - Pecihder eres ab. heey — 3.50 Indigo, satura for cotton ...1b. 50%4— 4 
TIE» cusscsacaaseccre Ib. 5.00 —5.50 | Direct * 210 — 298 |, Fer wool .. veealb. “30%5—\ 
aes: Ib. 180 — 1.90 | Direct i. Indigotine, 100 p.c. pure .....1 » ee 
e Sulphate 22.227227! Ib. 1.25 —1.50 | Direct : Bo 2% | Logwood, “solids--+.rsncee...., ib 9 — a 
S eee gal. .40 — .45 | Direct V ‘a rystal me bp = 3 
I epaesass: gal. 37 — ‘3gy, : a | Sl -deg., Twaddle” ‘oy 8 
Benzylchloride ................ ib. 2.25 —250 *| Fast Red, 6B extra, con’t ...Ib. 450 — 5.00 Contract" : = i 
ee aes: lb. — — 31 T extra, contract Ib. 2.00 3.7. Osage Orange— 7 °""""*"** “— 
eee: lb. — — — | Feast Scarlet, contract...) °° lb. 275 — 4 Powdered a 
Diamedophenol .........22.27" Ib. 9.00 —1000 | Fur Black, ‘extra ..........77 5 ie oe ie ib: 06 = 2 
o-Dianisidine .......222222222) . w= = reer... Ib. 200 — 300 | Persian Berries 22207207227227" s “<2 
Dichlorbenzo] ................. ib, 25 — «0 |For Brown 6G ............... Ib. 2.50 =ie uebracho, see tanning. ae 
o Dichlorbenrol ERLE Ib. ae Groen Gystale, Brilliant ....1b. 13.00 —15.00 ad bepishascaees 8. Ib. .07%4— 08% 
-Dichlorbenzol .............. os nd1 . y  Saisiaeiaigen pees 
Diethylansiine Sebeussneanaenel Ib. = = 350 Indigotine, cone. econesel ib. 2%) = 350 “MISCELLANE FFS 
Dimethylaniline .............. Ib. .60 — .64 |Indigotine, paste 2222222112 Ib. 1.50 ~ 33 ND ane coo 
initrobenzol ................, i. NG SET MID nevececscccocercccese) Ib. 1:23 — 295 . ACCESSORIES 
anne neal . 2. lees es th, AOD ames | Albemen, Baw........ccc0000 Ib. 1.05 — 1.10 
aieahierenerie 7" . 2s | Metanil |" a a delta Ib. 1:80 —10.00 Blood, imported ............ ib 6 = @ 
Diaivenminaiens 2277" Bode | Medium Green eee eerontae Ib. 500 — 2.50 OIE yas cescccecssesth, aS = ae 
Dinitrophenol SRS “oe: ee ‘0 | Methylene Blue tech. we: lb. 325 — 6.00 Prussian Blue ......0.00c«e. Ib. 30 — ‘0 
Dinitrotoluol ....22...27.277777 Ib. (55 — ‘69 | Methyl Violet .....0000.0.02211 Ib. 323 — 3.75 | pSoluble, cab, 95 <0 
Diphenylamine .......2777777" Ib. 1.00 —1.190 | Naphthol Green 222020220022 Ib. 3.00 — 399 | Turkey Red Oi oer - 4 = Ib 
Dioxynaphthalene ............ Ss es gee | Nigrosine, EL, wocnsessoa Ib. 85 3 | Zing Dust, prime heavy ..... 18 — 3 
Hydrazobenzene e200 Wb: 190 — 209 | Nigrosine, spts. sol. 00.Iy 3s TR we G MATERIALS 
Epraline isaecisens: it eedsr Ib. 2.00 — 225 we water sol., blue ..lb. .80 — 1.10 flesrobille Tee eeeeeeeseeens ton140.00 150.00 
cthylanthraquinone .....-1B. — — — | Jet ......, aS eR Ib. .80 — 1.00 J anadeeoaacoos- ton OO) —Oe 
Monoethylaniline perc oceseuants i 100 — 13 On Bresemine Oe sewwesnes > 62 —70 Mesgrove Attic 38 ‘pe... ton 60.00 6200 
Naphthalene, flake ........... lb. .09%— 10 | Oi] Gren “yeas i: on ~is ark, S. A : i ne S00 mT] 
Balls ...... ST aepperecs « Ib. .105%— 11 | Oil Scarlet ..” ip: 300 —250 |Myrobolans .... on 60.00 —65.00 
Naphthalenediamine ......... Ib — — — |Oil Yell i 78-29 | Oak Bark ‘ton 1300 —16 
eee: lb — —290 | Oran e RQ Gc _ . — 2 Ground i 
b-Naphthol, Technical ....... Ib. 65 — .70 \Geanse ¥" ; - a ~es Quercitron Bark No. 1 “ton 28.00 31.0 
Sublimed’ ........--.00sccoee ian ii. - Ee — 12 | No. 2 e ton 20.00 2800 
a-Naphthylamine ............. Ib. .70 — ‘80 | Scarlet 2R 1.1.7.7" ‘Ib. 5590 — Gay | Sumac, Sicily, 27'p.c. tai +e 7.00 —90 
b-Naphthylamine 220000002012. Ib. 175 — 20 | Sorat eee ‘Ib. 300 ~2603 Virginia, 2 pe tan! ‘ton 5000 —$90 
penenitine be Sebvesepeseee > = — -~ | Sulphur nS ere Ib. .50 —- i“ | SOME Socheusbunk ah 
o-Nirechicrbensgy 777207077" . D—=— : ulphur Black E.S. standard lb. (90 — 1/00 a ea oo gee 
Rivonaphtaione cove = B | Sphar Black Moonen ae — 30) [Walle Bank tn 620) a 
Ladedou 1... it eReseeeestenc Ib. [= 1.75 | Satiphear Ble” ~— ib. 150 — 225 TANNING EXTRACTS 
itrotoluol a PS Ble si ceeeee Ib. 2.60 — 3.25 | Chestnut, ordinary, 25 p.c. tan 
o-Nitrotoluol . 80 — ‘99 | Sulphur B oy, ie = DDIs oes -a see : * Oo 
P-Nitrotoluol 72.022220222222222 = oie |e ieee 5 — 6 | Clarified, 38 pie. tan, bbis. Ib: “OZ6— 
Phen cnylenediamine shewecete - 1.15 —1.25 | Sulphur Yew...” nate 180 = 35 ¥ ptalf: ordinary fevnlede -_. —— 
pPhenylenediamine o.000.2.ctb. 33) — agp | Tartrazine wee... sccsccccse 125 —175 |Drumtan, 35 pe tan Ie, a 
Phthalic Anhydride cies cael 1. 640 —659 | Wool Orange ............... - 100 —209 | Gambier, 25 pc. tan .....0002: Ib. 10 — 10% 
seudo-Cumol .........00..02.” | << oo | Velenie, cnlld, © o. : vege OL Ib. .20 — 2% 
ait neg heen P.c. tan ...lb. 500 — 6.00 Cee. Me Ra xocaudsseernene Ib. .231%4— .25 
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Imports from Dec. 22 to Dec, 29—-Exports for month of October 


Imports and Exports of — and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc. 





Imports 





ACID— 
31,500 pounds oxalic 


ALBUMEN— 
240 pounds 


BALSAM— 

2,600 pounds tolu 

296 pounds copaiba 
BEANS— 

1,155 pounds vanilla 
BERRIES— 

4,550 pounds cubeb 


CASEIN— 


Cc HEMICAL PREPARATIONS— 
3,000 pounds 


COPRA— 
81,350 pounds 


CREOSOTE— 
200 pounds 


CUTTLEFISH BONE— 
27,380 pounds 


DIVI DIVI— 
68,800 pounds 
194,200 pounds 
189,200 pounds 


ESSENTIAL OILS— 
2,500 pounds bergamot 
2,700 pounds various 

200 pounds various 
3300 pounds various 
28,140 pounds lemon 
5,000 pounds orange 


DYE WwooDSs— 
73 tons 
4 tons 


FLOWERS— 
1,016 pounds arnica 
858 pounds arnica 
0 pounds chamomile 
20 pounds linden 
: pounds chamomile 
GLYCERIN— 
12,900 pounds 
GUMS— 
23,360 pounds chicle 
3,950 pounds sandarac 
100 pounds sandarac 
2,000 pounds asafetida 
71,380 pounds arabic 
26,950 pounds aloes 
5,800 pounds aloes 


HERBS— 
1,580 pounds various 


IRON OXIDE— 
9,600 pounds 
ow 


KOLA NUTS— 


0 pounds 





LEAVES— 

10,990 pounds stramonium 
2,345 pounds senna 

7,160 pounds laurel 


LIME— ; 
300 pounds citrate 
69,150 pounds carbonate 


LYCOPODIUM— 
1,100 pounds 


MEDICINAL & MISCELLANEOUS DRUG 


PREPARATIONS— 
1,200 pounds medicines 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE— 
11,000 pounds 


SEED— 
1,800 pounds various 
107,300 pounds cumin 
2,000 pounds cardamom 


MERCURY— 
1,875 pounds 


LEECHES— 
200 pounds bloodsuckers 


ROOTS— 


22,048 pounds orris 
9,366 pounds orris 
10,656 pounds orris 

400 pounds various 
77,470 pounds licorice 
1,682,000 pounds licorice 
1,050 pounds various 
10,115 pounds colchicum 
860 pounds various 


SHELLAC— 
820,476 pounds 
73,800 pounds 


SODIUM SALICYLIC— 


3,200 pounds 


SEICES— 
61,8CC pounds ginger 
300 pounds mace 
9,275 pounds nutmegs 
1,500 pounds nutmegs 
9,175 pounds nutmegs 


SUMAC— 
20,000 pounds 


TALC — 
176,000 pounds 
220,500 pounds 


TARTAR, CRUDE— 
729,338 pounds 
66,2%, pounds 
51,275 pounds 
67,59: pounds 


| WAX— 


12,346 pounds bees 
4,995 pounds bees 
27,410 pounds carnauba 


14? 74 40 "peands 





Exports 


ACID, CARBOLIC— 
10 pounds, Ecuador 
36 pounds, Peru 
220 pounds, Uruguay 
£3 pounds, Venezuela 


ACIi>) SULPHURIC— 
1,042 pounds, San Domingo 
£,241 pounds, Argentina 
1330 pounds, Brazil 
890 pounds, Chile 


ALCOHGL— 
6) ga_lons, Colombia 
45 gallons, Peru 
78 gallons, New Zealand 
1,000 gallons, British South Africa 


CALCtUM CARBIDE— 
32.99 pounds, Venezuela 
1,12) pounds, China 
9,522 reunds, Australia 
4,0 pounds, New Zealand 


COPPER SULPHATE— 
22,340 pounds, Chile 
22,000 pounds, Peru 
61,600 pounds, Uruguay 


FORMALDEHYDE— 
$1,726, Brazil 
$160, Peru 





GLUCOSE— 
216,503 pounds, Argentina 
4,022 pounds, Brazil 
4/037 pounds, Colombia 
10,192 pounds, British Guiana 


GLYCERIN— 

350 pounds, Argentina 
pounds, Brazil 
_pounds, Chile 

7 pcunds, Colombia 
pounds, Peri 
pounds, Venezuela 


| LIME CHLORIDE— 


2,439 pounds, Colombia 
1,200 pounds, Peru 
19,201 pounds, Uruguay 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE— 
5,210 pounds, Peru 
1,008 pounds, Uruguay 


SODA CAUSTIC— 
1,014,629 pounds, Chile 
24,424 pounds, Colombia 


SPONGES— 
3,356 pounds, China 
74 pounds, Japan 


ZINC OXIDE— 
51,671 pounds, Argentina 
190,948 pounds, Brazil 
7,550 pounds, Chile 
846 pounds, Colombia 
3,0°0 pounds, Ecuador 





(97%) 


(98%) 


120 BROADWAY 





TOLIDIN 


SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE 
PARA AMIDO PHENOL © 


(99%) 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PARA NITRO PHENOL 
ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMIN 
1:3:6 ACID 


(25-30%) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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New Jersey 


INC 


DUST 





E are pioneers in the zinc 

industry. ‘The experience 
gained by seventy years in the 
manufacture of zinc products 
is back of New Jersey Zinc 
Dust. It is uniformly fine 
and bright. You can be sure 
that every ounce of it mea- 
sures up to the standard re- 
quired for dyes and dyeing. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CoO. 
55 Wall Street. New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Company 
1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 





DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS al 


Want Ads 


~ RATE—Our charge for these WANT ADS in this publi- 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or less; 
additional words, 5c each. 

PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the order; add 
10c if answers are to be forwarded. 








Address, DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
No. 3 Park Place New Yors 








_ EMPLOYEES es on on Stores ae ml furnished; Al) 
States. ositions octors, tists, t 
PV KNIEST. Gmahy woe —— 8 eterinarians furnished 








Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 


Established 1837) 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 

INTERMEDIATES 

ANILINE DYES 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


Phone: 7012 Rector 


San Francisco 


61 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Seattle 




















MANUFACTURERS 


Chlorate of Potash Yellow and Red Phosphorus 
Carbonate of Potash Crude Iodine 
Bicarbonate of Potash Iodine of Potash 
Muriate of Potash Resublimed Iodine 
and other Chemicals 
INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


S. SUZUKI & CO. Ltd. **‘{%3;*"** Tokio, Japan 


15-21 Park Row. NEW YORK CITY. Telephone Barclay 8257 




















New Incorporations 


Brooklyn Color Works, Brooklyn. N. Y., capital $30,000. J. P. 
a Alf Farrey, B. Isaacs, 145 Bay 32nd street, Brooklyn, 











United States and Brazil Export Co., Manhattan; capital $10,000. 
Chemicals and dyestuffs. J, W. McGovern, I. Dobroczynski, J. 
Gambaro, 84 Catherine street, New York City. 

Metlskin Co., Rochester, "N.Y. ., capital $10,000. Chemicals. 
A. E. VanHouten, C. H. and G. B. Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Home Drug Stores, Tampa, Fla, capital $5,000. Wholesale 
and retail drugs. W. P. tine, H. M. Faver and W. E. Tucker. 

The Ayers Drug Store, Inc., Big Stone Gap, Va., capital $10,000. 
J. B. Ayers, B. F. Witt, both of Big Stone Gap, Va. 

The Drum Medicine Company, Charlotte, N. C., capital $125,000. 
To distribute, sell and manufacture proprietary medicines. Mrs. 
Margaret Drum, E. H. Drum and William Dwyer. 

Blanchard Dru Company, Seattle, Wash., capital $1,500. V. L. 
Bedler, Mae Bedler and Flora Fetterley. 

Shermerville Chemical Works, Ca Ill., capital $2,500, O. W. 
Jurgens, F. Nelson, Arthur E. Wallace. 

E. T. Browne Company, Inc., Manhattan, capital $800. Chem- 
ists, E. T. Browne, Myer Arensbery and C. M. Black 

The Eureka Aniline Prdoucts Corp., Manhattan, capital $10,000. 

P. Velte, H. H. Suhr, R. Bennett, 503 West 169th street, 


New York. 
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Announcement 
To the Readers of 


Drug and Chemical Markets 


EGINNING with the first issue in January, the New York Jobbers’ 
B Prices Current, together with all news of interest primarily to the 

retail drug trade, will be transferred from Druga anp CHEMICAL 
MaRKETs to our new journal, Drue Trap—E WEEKLY. The six pages hitherto 
devoted to these jobbers’ prices will be utilized for fuller reports of the 
primary markets, more complete news stories of events interesting to manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers in drugs and chemicals, heavy chemicals and 
dyestuffs, also for special articles by experts well-known in these fields. 


The signal recognition that Drug AND CHemicat. MARKETS has won as the best 
classified and most reliable market publication is due to the fact that each week 
it gives the most complete and most accurate prices current on products in 
original packages. These prices, acknowledged by the trades to reflect actual 
market conditions more truly than the quotations of any other publication, are 
reported by the best equipped staff for this service, men of wide acquaintance 
in trade circles, men who are watching constantly for every opportunity to im- 
prove our market reports. Many readers tell us this paper is the newsiest 
_ market journal. 





Next year, with the increased number of pages at our disposal, we are planning to 
cover even better than in the past the wants of the manufacturer and wholesale 
distributor with more extended market reports giving the latest transactions 
in fine and heavy chemicals, in drugs, in crudes, intermediates, colors, natural 
dyestuffs, dyewoods and extracts, essential oils, naval stores, oils, waxes and 
gums, and other allied products. 


A new feature of special interest will be a series of specially prepared articles 
by recognized authorities. These special articles will treat not only of market 
conditions, but also of export trade, legislation affecting the chemical and dye- 
stuff industries; new discoveries and developments in the industrial-technical 
field, and new opportunities opening to us in the commercial field. The authors 
of these articles will be practical industrial experts, research chemists, bankers, 
exporters, and market authorities. 


Manufacturers and dealers in chemicals, drugs, and dyestuffs will in 1918, as in 
the past, find Drug anp CuemicaL Markets replete with reliable quotations in 
the primary markets and facts about conditions at the many sources of supply 
for crude materials. The fuller market reports and the special feature articles 
by trade and technical authorities are directly in line with our policy to give 
our subscribers the most reliable, the most complete, the most interesting market 


publication in its chosen field. 4 
The Publishers 
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